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Captain Lane and the fruits of his “more better’ shot at the bear. 





Hunting Big Game in the Arctic 
By Charles Nola Smith 


(Photographs by the Author and Captain Lane.) 
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A walrus of the Arctic. This fellow weighed about four thousand pounds. 


his life among the thousand and one 
poisonous reptiles and insects with 
which these places abound, for the 
comparatively trivial sport of bagging 
a lion, tiger, elephant or giraffe. Hunt- 
ing these animals with an army of 
beaters, gun-bearers, etc., may be 
more or less exhilarating and exciting, 
but for true sport, with a capital S, no 
place in the world can equal Eastern 
Siberia and the Aleutian Islands. 

A comparison of the gameness, cun- 
ning and ferocity of the animals of the 
Arctic region with those of the tropics 
will prove instructive as well as inter- 
esting. 

At the present day the interior of 
the Islands, comprising the Aleutian 
group, is much less known than the 
inmost parts of Africa or Asia, and 
with little wonder, for the difficulties 
which, in the extreme north, beset the 
path of the hunter or explorer, make 
traveling in the African continent ap- 
pear a jaunt of pleasure in comparison. 
Water has, from all antiquity, pro- 


tected both men and beasts from the 
intrusion of strangers, and only by 
water can one reach the shores of 
these islands. Regular steamers there 
are none; sailing vessels cannot get 
far enough into Bering Sea without 
running the risk of being caught in the 
ice in autumn; and but few explorers 
and possibly even fewer sportsmen, 
would voluntarily undergo the rigors 
of an Arctic winter. 

In the spring of 1912 the power 
schooner Polar Bear was outfitted in 
Seattle for a trading trip to Siberia 
and the Aleutian Islands. Learning of 
this, three friends—Messrs. L. Ket- 
chum, O. Swenson and the writer— 
conceived the idea of spending the 
summer in these little known lands, 
hunting the big game which we knew 
abounded in large numbers and variety 
there. 

After a deal of argument, Captain 
Louis L. Lane, the owner and master 
of the Polar Bear, consented that we 
should attach ourselves to the expedi- 


























tion. That we were extremely fortu- 
nate in persuading Captain Lane to 
allow us to accompany him was amply 
proven later. He is aman from whom 
the Northern waters and the countries 
for which we were bound holds no 
secrets. Young in years, he is old in 
experience in navigation and big game 
hunting. Most of his life has been 
spent in the land of the Midnight Sun, 
where he has fought many a good fight 
with the wild animals of these primor- 
dial lands, bearing away with him ;ot 
only the lawful spoils of the victor, but 
souvenirs in the shape of torn cloth- 
ing, lacerated flesh and broken bones, 
bestowed upon him in any but loving 
remembrance, by the kings of the 





Eskimos pulling walrus out of the water onto the ice to remove their hides. 








tribes of wolves, lynx, walrus and 
polar bears, whom the doughty captain 
has on various occasions sought to de- 
throne. That many new royal families 
have come into power among these 
tribes of the Far North is attested by 
a visit to Captain Lane’s home, where 
many stuffed monarchs of the North 
now dwell. A more capable guide and 
companion cannot be found; he knows 
the big game country thoroughly, how 
to get there, and, best of ali, his ex- 
perience has taught him just how to 
bag the game after arriving. 

We left Seattle May 2d, heading up 
the beautiful inside passage to Ketchi- 
kan. After a short stop here, we 
pointed our prow to westward, toward 
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Ketchum and the brown. bear cubs 
he captured. 


the southern extremity of the Aleutian 
group of islands. Unga, on the island 
of the same name, was our first stop; 
this place is the home of the famous 
Apollo mine, the first gold mine to be 
worked in Alaska. As no big game, 
with the exception of a few caribou, 
inhabit this island, we remained only 
long enough for the captain to pur- 
chase the season’s catch of blue fox 
and land otter, which were brought 
by the native trappers. We traded 
among the Eskimos on the islands of 
Atka, Makushin, Attu and Shumagin 
for five or six days, then headed north- 
east for the Alaskan peninsula, where 
we expected to spend a few days 


hunting that lordly animal, the moose. 

To the novice, moose hunting pre- 
sents almost insurmountable difficul- 
ties; these animals are crafty in the 
extreme, their keenness of scent being 
nothing less than marvelous. To ap- 
proach them within rifle shot, even 
with the wind in one’s favor, requires 
great care and patience. Captain Lane 
had given us the benefit of his ex- 
perience and informed us just how 
they were to be approached; with his 
instructions fresh in mind, we were 
rowed ashore just at daylight on a 
beautiful spring morning, and there 
left by the captain and crew with 
strict injunctions not to return until 
we had at least one bull moose to 
show for our work. 

Our plan was to travel as far apart 
as possible, to keep within sight of 
each other. Swenson taking the left, 
Ketchum the center, and myself the 
extreme right, we set out for the foot 
of the mountains some two miles in- 
land. We had been walking over the 
thick, spongy tundra for nearly two 
hours; not a sign of moose or any 
other animal had beén picked up, 
when suddenly, on reaching the sum- 
mit of a small hill, a black something 
rose out of the earth in front of me, 
not one hundred feet away, gave an 
angry growl, and started for the dense 
underbrush about one hundred yards 
distant, on the run. It proved to be a 
small brown bear whom I had dis- 
turbed at breakfast on the berries, 
which grow in great profusion on the 
island. As. Mr. Bruin appeared even 
more scared than I was, and showed 
no disposition to, challenge me to mor- 
tal combat, I allowed him to escape, 
knowing that a shot at him would 
likely ruin our chances of bagging a 
moose for the entire day. For three 
hours more we trudged over rocks, 
across mountain streams, through mud 
at times nearly to our knees, still no 
trace of moose. About noon I saw 
Ketchum, who was about two hundred 
yards to my left, stop and point to a 
little knoll about a quarter of a mile 
straight ahead. There, on the top of 
this knoll, I could make out the form 











and antlers of the object of our search, 
quietly feeding. By great good luck 
the wind was blowing directly from 
the moose to us. We signaled Swen- 
son, who was in a more exposed piece 
of ground, to remain behind or fall 
back and come up with us. Ketchum 
and I, with the greatest caution, 
started for our quarry, taking advan- 
tage of every rock, tree and other ob- 
struction, crawling across the exposed 
ground, we got within nearly one hun- 
dred yards of the moose before his 
scent detected us. Throwing up his 
great head, he looked directly at us for 
a second, then wheeled to dash away. 
Just at this moment Ketchum shot. I 
saw the great animal fall to his knees, 
but he was up in a second. He had 
barely got to his feet when I let him 
have a shot from my 30-30. Down 
he went with a bullet through his heart. 
He was a magnificent specimen, the 
spread of his antlers measuring five 
feet four inches from tip to tip. It 
took us until late in the afternoon to 
skin and get him to the beach. Cap- 
tain Lane complimented us on our good 
fortune, and, truth to tell, was mildly 
surprised that we had succeeded in 
even getting within shooting distance 
of this crafty game, much less bring- 
ing him to earth. It was plain the 
captain’s opinion as to our ability as 
hunters had risen considerably since 
morning. As for Ketchum, we could 
hardly live with the man. It was “My 
moose,” and “Say, Smith, did you see 
him fall when I hit him?” It was in 
vain I pointed out to him that had it 
not been for my shot his moose would 
likely have been in the Klondike by 
morning; he dismissed this remark as 
an impertinence, hinting that I shot 
the poor animal after he was down, 
and that merely for the sake of laying 
claim to some of his glory; that Colo- 
nel Bull Moose was a dead one after 
his shot—even more dead than his 
great namesake. After that, of course, 
nothing more was to be said. 

The same evening we left for the 
island of Attu, the most westerly land 
of the Aleutian group. This island is 
celebrated as the home of the famous 
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A Siberian native woman in native 
costume. 


Attu Indian baskets, those wondrous 
works of art made by the natives on 
this island for so many years, for the 
choicest of which tourists have paid 
almost unheard-of prices. These bas- 
kets are now made on the island of 
Atka three hundred miles east, be- 
cause nearly all of the old basket- 
makers have emigrated to this island, 
where the long, fibrous grass from 
which they are made is more easily ob- 
tained. 

We next stopped at the small island 
of Yunaska for a caribou hunt. The 


traits of caribou are very similar to 
that of moose; in addition, they are 
endowed with remarkably keen sight; 
they always feed with a sentinel 
posted on some commanding position, 
whose duty it is to give the alarm at 
approaching danger. 


In a_ couple of 
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On the trail, Northeastern Siberia. 


hours both Ketchum and Swenson had 
each a fine bull caribou to their credit, 
while I had been unable to escape the 
vigilant eye of the sentinel guarding 
the herd I was stalking. After three 
or four fruitless hours endeavoring to 
get within rifle shot, I was compelled 
to retrace my steps empty-handed, my 
ill success allowing my companions 
the opportunity of chaffing me unmer- 
cifully on my lack of qualifications as 
a hunter, Ketchum remarking in a pity- 
ing tone that I should have accom- 
panied him. I could then have laid 
claim to the animal he had bagged, as 
I did in the case of his moose. 

Leaving this island, we headed for 
Unalaska, which port we reached the 
latter part of May. This is the most 
important city in Southwestern Alaska. 
It is the port of entry for all the islands 
of the peninsula. The whaling ships 
of this part of the sea call here for 
water, coal, supplies and mail. During 
the years that the modus vivendi was 
in force it was headquarters of the 


The author and dog team on a bear hunt. 


United States and the British fleets 
patrolling Bering Sea. There are still 
to be seen here several captured seal- 
ers lying at anchor and on the beach. 
During the early period of the Klon- 
dike excitement, Unalaska saw _ its 
most prosperous times. Thousands 
of people waited here for transporta- 
tion to that district via St. Michael 
and the Yukon, being unable to get to 
Nome or other northern points on ac- 
count of the ice. Many ships were 
built here during those days, and one 
still lies rotting upon the ways. 
Dutch Harbor, two miles east, is 
very aptly named—the harbors of the 
Dutch being noted for their beauty. 
The harbor at this place is among the 
most beautiful in the world. Dutch 
Harbor, like its neighbor, Unalaska, 
was once the scene of much activity. 
It was the headquarters of the North 
American Commercial Company dur- 
ing the “good old sealing days.” At 
the present time the place is dead. 
The N. A. C. Co. still cwns the vari- 




















Returning from a caribou hunt, 








wading one of the numerous mountain 


streams of the north. 


ous stores and residences built for 
the accommodation of its great busi- 
ness, and for the housing of its num- 
erous employees, when this company 
enjoyed the lease of the sealing 
islands. Many thousand dollars’ worth 
of property is slowly decaying, which 
will in a few years time become abso- 
lutely worthless. The company has 
tried to dispose of its possessions to 
the United States government to be 
used as a coaling station, or for such 
other purposes as the authorities might 
wish to put it, but up to the present 
time have met with little success, the 
company and officials of the govern- 
ment being unable to agree as to the 
price, a difference of $50,000 blocking 
further negotiations. It is probable 
that some understanding between the 
company and government will be ar- 
rived at later. 

The Pribiloff group of islands lies 
about 450 miles northwest of Un- 
alaska, and are the United States gov- 
ernment seal rookeries. The islands 
are the home and breeding grounds of 
thousands of fur bearing seals, these 





animals being now under the protec- 
tion of Uncle Sam, since the lease for 
pelagic sealing expired in 1910. At 
the time of our visit, it was claimed by 
the government officials stationed 
there that the seals are multiplying 
very rapidly, greater numbers abound- 
ing there now than at any time during 
the past ten years. It is expected that 
a new lease, granting the privilege of 
killing a certain number of seals each 
year will be made in the near future 
by the government, in favor of some 
private enterprise. 

On leaving the seal islands, we 
made for the peninsula of Kamchatka, 
the extreme southern point of Russian- 
Siberia. Siberia! How that word re- 
calls to mind tales of horror and 
cruelty! It has for ages been synony- 
mous with exile and death. But by a 
recent ukase of the Czar, Siberia is at 
last to lose all of its old penal colony 
character, and will become for the 
first time in more than a century a 
country for freemen. Since 1807, 
when the practice of exiling prisoners 
to Siberia was adopted, nearly a mil- 
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lion persons have traveled that road 
of despair, over which a relatively 
small proportion were ever able to re- 
trace their steps. Many of the exiles 
became useful citizens in that new 
land, so far away from their homes. 
But there is no denying that the old 
system was bad for Siberia and bad 
for Russia. It has been bad for every 
country that ever adopted it. England 
will always regret its penal experiment 
in Australia. It was an experiment 


portunities is on the right road to be- 
come a country of prosperous free- 
men. 

We put into the port of Petropav- 
lovski, the capital of Eastern Siberia, 
and the port of clearance of all trad- 
ing vessels. The Russian customs of- 
ficers came aboard, inspected our 
papers and cargo, and finding every- 
thing in perfect order, gave us the de- 
sired permission of trading in ll 
parts of Siberia. 














Drying fish on the Siberian coast; this constitutes almost the entire diet of 
the natives in winter. 


that undoubtedly held that great coun- 
try back from its manifest destiny so 
long as it was in force, and had its 
evil effects long after the transporta- 
tion system had been abolished. In 
like manner, it may take long before 
the stain and the shame attaching to 
the very name of Siberia are obliter- 
ated, but at last that vast land of op- 


We went ashore to see the sights, 
which were not many, but very strange 
to us. Our appearance anywhere in the 
city created a mild sensation among 
the natives. The peasants whom we 
met removed their caps and held them 
in their hands while we passed; heads 
appeared at the windows of the houses 
—eyes intent upon getting a sight of 























the “Amerikanski Chinovnikee.” Ket- 
chum declared he could not remember 
a time in his history when he had been 
of so much consequence, and he attrib- 
uted it all to the discrimination and 


The harbor of Petropavlovski, Kamtchatka Peninsula, Russian Siberia. 








intelligence of these people. Prompt 
and instinctive recognition of superior 
genius he affirmed to be a character- 
istic of this people, and he expressed 
deep regret that it was not equally so 











Eskimo walrus hunters in the Arctic and part of their catch. 


























The “Polar Bear’ at anchor near Wrangell Island in the Arctic Ocean. 


of some other people whom he could 
mention. He evidently thought it 
needless to mention any names—so 
did I. 

For a town of such small extent and 
population, Petropavlovski has many 
monuments, which recall its history 
and the visits of famous men. On the 
sand-spit lying outside the harbor 
there stands a handsome monument 
erected in honor of the warriors who 
gained so unexpected a victory during 
the Crimean War, in 1854, over the 
combined French and English fleets. 
On the other side of the bay, by the 
harbor of Tareinska, are the graves of 
the enemy who fell on that occasion, 
among whom was the English Admiral 
Price. Pillars have also been erected 
with inscriptions to commemorate and 
honor the famous explorers La Pe- 
rouse and Vitus Bering. 

Next day after leaving this place 
with the unpronounceable name, we 
put into Betchevinskaya Bay (Betche- 
vinskaya, that is also unpronounce- 
able), where we had been told we 


would find excellent big-horn shooting. 
Within two hours after landing, I had 
wounded a fine ram at a height of 
nearly 2,000 feet up a steep mountain. 
Hard hit, the beast made off down the 
precipitous slope towards the sea. 
Following, I reached the beach, and 
found the ram lying there dead. I 
skinned the animal and carried his 
head and pelt on board. Ketchum and 
Swenson did not return until nearly 
dark. All they had to show for their 
day’s work was three little snow-shoe 
rabbits. It was now my turn to indulge 
in a few sarcastic remarks at their ex- 
pense, which I did with great enjoy- 
ment. 

We traded along the entire Siberian 
coast as far north as East Cape, just 
across Bering Strait from Alaska. We 
succeeded in bagging five Siberian 
grizzly bears, three wolves, two big- 
horns, several deer and a lynx. Ket- 
chum also captured alive two young 
brown bear cubs, which he chained on 
board and brought home. 

Upon reaching East Cape, our trad- 

















ing was at an end. Captain Lane then 
took us far north into the Arctic Ocean 
where polar bear and walrus abound. 
The captain had taken on board at 
East Cape twelve Eskimo boys for 
skinning and handling the walrus. 
These animals are valuable for their 
hides and ivory tusks. An adult wal- 
rus weighs from 3,000 to 6,500 pounds, 
making it no easy task to haul them 
out of the water onto the ice, where 
they are skinned. It was only the 
work of a few days to have over a 
hundred walrus hides on board and 
salted down in the hold, and about 900 
pounds of ivory on deck. We then 
started for a little farther north to the 
haunts of the polar bear. Near Wran- 
gell Island in lat. 72 deg. north, we 
sighted our first polar bear floating 
peacefully along on a large cake of 
ice. We landed within two hundred 
yards of him on another cake of ice, 
without disturbing Master Bruin to any 
extent, he merely gazing at us, appar- 
ently not in the least afraid. Wishing 
to get as close as was prudent, we 
rowed to the cake of ice on which he 
was located, which was fully as large 
as a city block, landing on the oppo- 
site side from the bear. I asked the 
favor of the first shot, which was 
granted. I blazed away at less than 
one hundred yards distance, but was 
evidently affiicted with “bear fever,” 
as my shot took effect in his fore-leg 
near the foot. Mr. Bruin immediately 
became alarmed and resentful. He 
let out a growl that might be heard at 
the North Pole and headed directly for 
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us. I fired again, but did not succeed 
in checking his speed in the least. As 
he got within about twenty-five yards 
of us, one of the Eskimo boys who 
had accompanied us, evidently not 
having much respect for my ability 
as a marksman, shouted: “More better 
Louie Lane shoot”—‘“More better 
Louie Lane shoot quick!” Captain 
Lane, who had been watching the re- 
sult of my shots, and laughing at my 
excitement, raised his Mauser, fired, 
and the bear sank down dead in his 
tracks. He was a splendid fellow, 
and measured ten feet six inches from 
tip to tip. The Eskimo boys soon had 
his pelt removed, and we returned to 
the vessel highly satisfied. I was 
rather ashamed of my shooting, and 
as a matter of course was chaffed un- 
mercifully by my companions; but I 
redeemed myself next day by killing 
almost as large a one, after which I 
felt considerably better. We remained 
here three days, getting a bear each 
day, Swenson bagging the other one, 
much to his satisfaction. 

We then started for home, having 
been nearly three months on _ ship- 
board and covering a distance of over 
nine thousand miles. 

On our return trip we stopped at two 
islands in the Aleutian group, where 
we enjoyed several days shooting 
ducks and ptarmigan. 

We arrived in Seattle, September 
10th, with trophies of the hunt suffi- 
cient to gratify any hunter, and well 
satisfied with our trip, which we hope 
to repeat again in the near future. 














Art of Robert Aitken, Sculptor 


By Elizabeti Anna Semple 


ANGE the whole world—see 

everything—learn everything 

—till, at the end of years, you 

may perhaps be found wor- 
thy to be called an artist. But let Art 
have her ends, all the while shining 
beyond the means she is toiling 
through—her ends of beauty and of 
power.” 

These words, written by one of 
England’s first novelists (Mrs. Hum- 
phrey Ward) might be said to embody 
many of the feelings and aspirations 
Robert I. Aitken, sculptor, brings to 
the practice of his art. For to him its 
supreme mission is not merely to teach 
us, but to make us feel; and those 
who study his work in marble, bronze, 
or whatever medium, insensibly find 
their minds refined, the operation of 
their senses elevated, as, by such vis- 
ible and tangible means, they begin to 
grasp the meaning of beauty’s mys- 
terious infinitude. 

Art’s greatness is in proportion to 
its sincerity. So to be great, a sculp- 
tor must, first of all, be sincere. But 
when he pauses to ask himself how 
the world is going to receive his work, 
that very same instant he condemns it 
to oblivion—reads its death warrant. 
Because all truly great creations must 
be wrapped in and produced spon- 
taneously from a man’s inner purpose. 
Fearlessly he must press on, giving to 
this inner guiding sense a sway over 
his art as powerful as it is complete. 
When he pauses to dally with public 
opinion—to consider “what people are 
going to say,” then his purpose be- 
comes infirm, the harmony and con- 
tinuity of his thoughts are broken, and 
no matter how loud the. shouts of 


praise may swell around him, his work 
will scarce outlive the hand that exe- 
cuted it—save, perhaps, as a purely 
negative example. 

This, briefly, is the creed of Robert 
Aitken; hence it visualizes itself in 
his work. Yet his fine reverence, his 
love for the history and traditions of 
his own art, are joined to similar senti- 
ments—no less loving and loyal—for 
his own land, his own people—above 
all, for his native State, California: all 
of which renders him peculiarly well- 
fitted to show forth in simple, digni- 
fied form the highest ideals of his own 
race. Most sincerely does Mr. Aitken 
believe, with Walt Whitman, “the art 
of art, the glory of expression, is sim- 
plicity.” 

In the days when Mr. Aitken was 
beginning to “dream dreams and see 
visions,” one had to travel far to reach 
what some one has designated as “the 
centers of artistic activity in Amer- 
ica.” Moreover, the results produced 
in each were often as widely separated 
as were the cities themselves, which 
seems clearly to mark one of the basic 
points of difference between the East 
and the West. The former, daring as 
it has ever been in all relating to busi- 
ness, fertile in that sort of invention 
best described as “commercial,” has, 
nevertheless,. always displayed a sin- 
gular timidity in things relating to: 
art; being content, for the most part, 
to cling closely to the shibboleth of 
“European tradition’—somewhat as 
an uncertain swimmer clings to a life 
preserver. Tradition, rather than ori- 


ginality, was, for long years, the war- 
cry. The specious argument, “Is it be- 
ing done abroad?” seemed, to many, a 
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Willard Metcalf, painter, modeled by Robert Aitken. 
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“A Creature of God Till Now Unknown.” This work was cut directly in 
marble by Robert I. Aitken, A. N. A. Exhibited at the National Academy, 
New York. 


vital and all-sufficing reason for the 
artistic faith that was in them. 

Not so in the West. Here (particu- 
larly on the Pacific Coast) a certain 
innate self-sufficiency might be called 
one of the most salient characteristics. 
The fact that there was no precedent 
—or, for that matter, no art—consti- 
tuted no irremediable barrier. Serene 
and secure, it proceeded to visualize 
its own conceptions of sculpture and 
painting, as, already, it had created its 
own literature. As one writer has said, 
speaking of this very formative period 


in the western part of our country, 
“Where there are no restrictions, the 
products must necessarily be in a 
large measure formless and uncouth; 
but be they amusing or pathetic, they 
disclose a quality of freedom and 
spontaneity that delight in doing, 
which is the very soul of art. In time 
this soul will find itself a body; per- 
haps not an amorphus hulk of giant 
size, but a symmetrical organism 
which may convey nobly the dignity 
and grandeur of the creator’s concep- 
tion. In the East, the ‘body’ was 




















Bret Harte. Detail of monument to Harte to be erected by the Bohemian 
Club, San Francisco. 


builded first with many a measure- 
ment and reference to authority—and 
its soul has begun to make itself felt. 
The ardent, exuberant West must, per- 
force, do its work in its own way, and 
its individual expression promises to 
be vastly interesting.” 

Thoughts like these have a more 
than passing significance when con- 
sidering Mr. Aitken’s work—not mere- 


ly the work he is now doing, but that 
which he has already done. Such ex- 
amples of his earlier monumental labor 
as are most familiar to the people of 
San Francisco then take on an added 
and purely characteristic interest. We 
are told the great William Pitt once 
said of a speech by Fox: “Don’t dis- 
parage: nobody could have made it 
but himself.” Thus, many of the 
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“Two Souls.’ Group carved directly in marble by Robert Aitken. Shown 
at the National Academy, New York. 


sculptural monuments in and about the 
City by the Golden Gate furnish tacit 
examples of the “full swing,” the un- 
trammeled freedom which was per- 
mitted their creators, in the imagina- 
tion that pervaded, not merely their 
design, but their execution. 

The strongly developed qualities of 
his artistic imagination stand out with 
marked vividness in several of the il- 


lustrations shown here; but in none 
more forcibly than in the group to 
which Mr. Aitken has given the sim- 
ple yet graphic title, ‘Outer Dark- 
ness.” This was shown at the exhi- 
bition of the Pennsylvania Academy 
at Philadelphia last year (1912), 
evoking warm admiration from critics 
whose praise is the greater honor be- 
cause they are, as a rule, so chary of 
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Henry Arthur Jones, the English playwright. 

















Wax model for bronze door for the Greenhut Mausoleum. The photo is of 
an unfinished model. 
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it. Here we see embodied—in a fuller, 
riper form—many of the attributes 
which give interest and value to the 
sketches for the Bret Harte Memorial 
to be erected in San Francisco, com- 
missioned by the Bohemian Club. Two 
of these, “The Luck of Roaring 
Camp” and “The Death of Old Ken- 
tuck’,” were destroyed in the fire, just 
as they had been cast in bronze and 
were ready to be put in place. One 
portion only of this magnificent me- 
morial remains to-day, the marvel- 
ously vital presentation of Mr. Harte 
himself. Because he is a born portrait- 
ist, Mr. Aitken is able to show us the 
very personality of the author, rather 
than a mere photograph-like present- 
ment. I do not wish to be understood 
as saying it is not a good likeness—for 
it is: but it is much more than that— 
the nameless, intangible something 
that gives to each and every one of 
Mr. Aitken’s portraits their singular 
and unforgettable charm. 

When the busts of George Bellows 
and Willard Metcalf were first ex- 
hibited to an admiring public, “Aha!” 
said some (who fancied themselves 
possessed of supernatural wisdom) 
“they are good busts—very good; but 
probably that is because they are of 
brother-artists. Naturally, Mr. Ait- 
ken, as an artist himself, would have 
a more enlightening knowledge of the 
characteristics going to make up the 
artistic temperament!” 

A very interesting thought, this—if 
it had only been true—which, unfortu- 
nately, it wasn’t. Because when the 
busts of Professor Nathaniel Shaler 
and Henry Arthur Jones, the play- 
wright, and John W. Gates, the finan- 
cier, were shown, they were at once 
found to possess the same evidences 
of perception of character, of subtle 
discernment, that had so marked the 
busts of Bellows and Metcalf. Mr. 
Aitken is never content to make 
merely “a good likeness.” Very likely 
he would say if that were all you de- 
sired, better far for you to seek a pho- 
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tographer and have done with it! 
Rather is his aim to make the mind 
and soul of his subject shine forth 
from the marble or the bronze; and it 
is his ability to do this that lends to 
his busts their unique attraction, and 
real, lasting value. 

Mr. Aitken has made his own place 
in the art life of New York City, and, 
among all the evidences of honor and 
esteem that have come to him in the 
city he calls “my adopted home,” not 
one has given to him such pride and 
pleasure as his election as First Vice- 
President of the Architectural League, 
an organization which numbers among 
its ranks some of the most eminent of 
American architects and sculptors. 

The slight artistic impulse of but 
little more than one hundred years ago 
has, already, waxed strong and 
stretched forth fearless hands to grasp 
the whole territory of our great repub- 
lic. Moreover, the ever-growing im- 
petus has acquired a very definite ob- 
ject—even the extremest limits of our 
Western land. What at first appeared 
but the formless reaching of blind in- 
stinct, almost without definite appeal 
or significance, has developed a sub- 
tle character, an inherent and vital 
sincerity, allied, gradually, to a com- 
plete self-expression. Where, for- 
merly, were found only hesitancy and 
a lingering tendency to rest firmly on 
tradition’s solid rock, to-day we note 
the nucleus of an artistic conscious- 
ness, not less vigorous than national. 
The American sculptor has become a 
veritable part of the world about him, 
realizing that to take his rightful place 
as one of the real moulders of his 
country’s artistic thought, we must 
speak to the people in the vernacular, 
as it were—not only of his kind, but 
of his own race. Nor must he soar too 
high above his fellow men, but ever 
be close to them—so close that they 
have but to raise their eyes toward his 
ideals as appreciation, step by step, 
draws them upward. And this is what 
Robert I. Aitken is doing. 
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Ailler’s Cabin 


(Joaquin Miller has built many cabins in his wanderings over the North 
American continent; the one below is attracting the most attention east of 


the Mississippi.) 


By EH. 3B. 


HE log cabin built by Joaquin 
Miller, near the City of 
Washington, D. C., in 1883, 
has just been removed to a 
site in Rock Creek Park, the largest 
and most beautiful of the parks of the 
National Capital. On June 2d, with 
appropriate exercises and addresses by 
several members of Congress from the 
Golden State, the cabin was formally 
turned over to the District Commis- 
sioners by the California State 
Society, through whose efforts it was 
removed to its present resting place. 
In 1883, Joaquin Miller, or Cincin- 
natus Heine, as his real name is, came 
to Washington to make a new start. 
He had been to Europe, had sojourned 
in New York City for a time, and his 
funds were at rather a low ebb. The 
city-bred man would probably have 
rented modest quarters within a couple 
of hours after his arrival, and then set- 
tled down to look for the main chance. 
Not so the Western pioneer. The first 
thing to be done was to build a home 
just as if he were preparing to work a 
gold prospect on one of the shaggy 
sides of a Sierra peak. A site for the 
cabin was selected on Sixteenth street, 
between Crescent and Meridian Hill, 
just beyond Henderson’s Boundary 
Castle. The Washington monument 
had recently been erected, and a great 
pile of refuse rocks and building stones 
remained. Chester A. Arthur, then 


President, was friendly to the poet, 
and granted him permission to use as 
much of this material as was necessary 
for the foundation of his cabin. Louis 


Sherburne 


P. Shoemaker, then, as now, a large 
property holder in the district, allowed 
Miller to cut timber for the cabin in 
that same tract where the cabin rests 
to-day. Having built himself a home, 
the poet sought and found employment 
as a correspondent and journalist. He 
remained in Washington for four years 
until the cali of his Western mountains 
forced him again to hit the trail for 
California. 

The property eventually came into 
the possession of Henry White, former 
ambassador to France, by whom it was 
turned over to the California State 
Society, through whose efforts it was 
removed and reconstructed on the 
wooded banks of a beautiful little 
stream, about half a mile from the 
famous military road built at the time 
of the Civil War, and still maintained 
as a highway by the National govern- 
ment. 

Here in this secluded spot, two miles 
from the nearest street car line, and 
to be reached only by a winding road 
through the forest shades of Rock 
Creek Park, gathered, on June 2d, 
about two hundred persons, mostly 
Californians, and those who had 
known the poet in his many wander- 
ings, to prove to the world that, even 
in this strenuous time, a man may have 
some chance to be recognized at his 
true value before it is too late. The 
poet himself, enjoying a green old age 
in his hillside home near Oakland, 
overlooking the Golden Gate, sent the 
following poem to be read at the dedi- 
catory exercises: 











Joaquin Millers cabin, built near the city of Washington, D. C., in 1883, 
and removed recently to the Rock Creek Park, D. C. 


To My Log Cabin Lovers. 


Dear, loyal lovers, neighbors mine 

Of California, Washington, 

What word of mine, or deed or sign 

Can compensate what ye have done: 
This housing in your hearts my home, 

My lowly old log cabin home. 

Aye, dear the friends and memories 

Of London, Dresden, storied Rome, 
The Arctic, the Antipodes, 

But dearer far than all of these 
Your holding of my hearth and home— 
My lordly, kingly, cabin home. 

Yea, many hands have been most fair; 

Yea, many trumps of fame and faith 
Mine ears have heard both here and 

there 

That said as only true love saith, 
But nothing ever seemed so dear 

As this your brave log cabin cheer. 


Miller’s poem, “Columbus,” or 
“Sail On, Sail On,” was recited at the 


exercises, and it is a coincidence that 
this poem, considered by many to be 
its author’s masterpiece, is written in 
eulogy of the man to whom America 
is paying a somewhat tardy tribute, 
by a statue of the great navigator, 
which was unveiled in Washington on 
June 8th. This memorial stands at the 
portal of the Capital City, in front of 
the magnificent Union Station de- 
signed by D. H. Burnham, the famous 
architect, whose death was recorded 
a short time ago. 

The histories of many of America’s 
foremost literary men are bound up 
with that of California, but the Ameri- 
can people will remember Joaquin 
Miller and Bret Harte, as the poet and 
the prose writer who have probably 
done more than any others to preserve 
the real spirit of the free and buoyant 
West “beyond the boundaries of the 
old Mississippi.” 





The Phil Kea 


ray tort Massacre 


December 18606 


By Col, Anthony D. Marsiaall, Who Saw Part of the Affray 


HE Indians were very angry 
with the white man for in- 
vading this, the last and 


best of their hunting 
grounds. The country composing the 
grand new Western States of North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Montana and 
Wyoming was at that time, 1866, the 
western hunters’ paradise. There 
were tens of thousands of buffalo, elk, 
black and white tailed deer, antelope, 
and all three kinds of bear, cinna- 
mon, grizzly and black, the cinnamon 
growing to such an enormous size that 
half a carcass was all a full grown 
American horse could carry. The land 
fairly teemed with other animals not 
fit to eat—the grey mountain wolf, 
coyote, catamount, badger, mountain 
lion, mountain sheep and many other 
kinds. For years the Indians had 
been growing more angry and restless. 
During ’65 and ’66 the troops stationed 
in that country were constantly en- 
gaged in fights with the Indians. In 
the spring of 1866 the War Depart- 
ment sent the Second Battalion of the 
18th U. S. Infantry, under the com- 
mand of Colonel Henry B. Carrington; 
out to that country on what was called 
the Northern California trail, whére 
the regiment established and built 
Fort Reno on the Powder River; Fort 
Phil Kearny on Big Piney Creek, 67 
miles northwest of Fort Reno; and 
Fort Caspar H. Smith on the Big Horn 
River, 90 miles northwest of Fort Phil 
Kearny. The remainder of the regi- 
ment built Fort Fetterman on the main 
route, at the junction of the North 
Platte River and Laperville Creek, and 


Fort Casper on the North Platte River, 
sixty miles northwest of Fort Fet- 
terman. 

During 4ll this time emissaries from 
the Ogallala and Brule Sioux Indians 
had been sent by Sitting Bull, the fam- 
ous war chief of the Sioux Indians, to 
the Cheyennes, Arapahoes, Pawnees, 
Kickapoos, Absarokas (Crows), 
Blackfeet, Shoshones, Flatheads, Nes- 
Perces and several other tribes, urging 
them all to forget their enmity of one 
another and enter into a war of exter- 
mination against the white men. 

On September 19, 1866, a large num- 
ber of Indians attacked and destroyed 
a large government supply train at a 
place called Big Goose Creek, sixteen 
miles north of Fort Phil Kearny, on 
the road to Fort Caspar F. Smith, on 
the Big Horn River. The Indians cap- 
tured 5,600 pounds of canned goods, 
consigned to the post sutler at Fort 
Smith, 500 pairs of red blankets, and 
twenty-five or thirty cases of Henry 
(now the Winchester) repeating rifles. 
They killed and wounded several sol- 
diers. They also burned the wagons, 
and ran off the horses and mules. 

Matters ran along until December, 
1866. During these weeks, the troops 
had several fights with the Indians. As 
a very cold, hard winter was antici- 
pated, Colonel Carrington had been 
sending out a number of teams with 
an armed escort, nearly every day 
during December to haul in several 
hundred cords of wood for winter fuel. 
During this time the Indians had been 
viciously harassing the troops daily. 
About ten o’clock a. m., December 21, 
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the Indians became so bold that the 
commander of the escort to the wood 
train, Captain Baldy (F. H.) Brown, 
sent a courier in to Fort Phil Kearny 
asking Col. Carrington for reinforce- 
ments. Col. Carrington immediately 
made a detail of forty extra men. 
Placing them under the command of 
Captain Henry L. Fetterman, of Com- 
pany A, senior Captain of the regi- 
ment and Brevet-Colonel, with orders 
to proceed to the assistance of Cap- 
tain Brown, accompanied by Lieut. 
G. W. Greenmond. 

Colonel Fetterman was known as a 
very brave and gallant officer, hating 
the Indians bitterly, and always ready 
for a fight with them. Nearly every 
day during the summer of 66, he had 
ordered Company A out at three 
o'clock a. m., and posted them on the 
hills a mile or so from the fort, hoping 
for a fight with the redskins. He al- 


ways said that gallant old Company A 
boys could each defeat five Indians. 
When the news flew about camp that 
Colonel Fetterman had been given 


command of the reinforcements, con- 
sisting of twenty-seven cavalrymen, 
two famous scouts, Bill Carter and 
Jim Wheaton, and thirteen men from 
the 18th U. S. Infantry, a large num- 
ber of infantrymen, myself among the 
rest, began climbing the walls of this 
fort, swelling the number of the ad- 
vancing troops to about one hundred 
and fifty. 

It was a regular stockaded fort, 
built of young cottonwood saplings, 
cut twenty feet long, and set eight 
feet into the ground, the sides being 
trimmed so as to make a solid wall 
twelve feet high. 

Meanwhile the Indians had become 
very bold, coming down to within half 
a mile of the fort, but when Colonel 
Fetterman and his _ reinforcements 
started out to the assistance of the 
wood train, the Indians kept gradu- 
ally withdrawing. Colonel Fetterman 
and his troops followed them. While 
doing so, quite a number of the boys, 
who had climbed over the walls of the 
fort to follow the detail on its march, 
felt that the Indians would not fight, 
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and there was really no cause for 
them to go, as they were not on the 
detail, and they began to drop out and 
return to the fort. 

By the time the troops were half a 
mile from the fort, the force had dwin- 
dled down to ninety-four men, includ- 
ing the two officers. The Indians de- 
coyed the troops some five miles from 
the fort into a deep ravine, three sides 
of which were from 500 to 700 feet 
high, and so precipitous that the cav- 
alry could not climb the sides on horse 
back. It was known later that the 
redskins had gathered there from their 
different tribes, and formed a force of 
about 12,000 warriors, or four times 
as many Indians as at the Custer mas- 
sacre, nearly ten years later. The fir- 
ing was heard at the fort, lasting from 
one to one and a half hours. Every 
one of the party, ninety-four men 
all told, were killed. No prisoners 
were taken. The bugler of the squad 
of cavalry, a half-breed French and 
Sioux, named Charley Gamford, was 
the last man killed, according to the 
story of the Indians, nearly one year 
later. He was fighting them alone 
nearly twenty minutes, after every 
other man was killed. At first he 
fought them with his cavalry carbine, 
and when the ammunition was gone, 
he clubbed the carbine for a time. 
He used his two navy forty-five revol- 
vers, and then his cavalry sabre. After 
breaking the sabre over the head of 
a redskin, he used his old-fashioned 
copper bugle, about two feet long, the 
end being about 8 inches in diameter 
and as hard as steel, a very dangerous 
weapon in the hands of a man on 
horseback and fighting for his life. 
The Indians began to think the bugler’s 
life was charmed. His clothing was 
literally shot off him. When his body 
was finally recovered, there was but 
one mark on him, and that was on the 
back of his head, where an Indian 
had struck him with the butt end of a 
gun and crushed his skull. 

When the soldiers from the fort 
reached the battleground, they gath- 
ered up seven wagon loads, and an am- 
bulance of dead bodies. The bodies 
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of the two scouts, Bill Carter and Jim 
Wheaton, were found behind a very 
large rock, every inch of which had 
the mark of a bullet or an arrow on it. 
Both men were sure shots. We picked 
up more than a bushel of empty shells 
near their bodies, so they must have 
killed many Indians in the vicinity of 
that rock. We drew 165 arrows from 
the bodies of the two scouts, the fiend- 
ish redskins cruelly shooting their 
bodies full of arrows after death. The 
bodies of the bugler, Charley Gam- 
ford, and two other men we found 
wrapped in buffalo robes, and their 
heads resting on stones and arms 
folded across their breasts, a tribute 
to their bravery. The bodies of all 
the rest were horribly mangled and 
mutilated. 

If the Indians had had the courage 
they could have captured Fort Phil 
Kearny, after the fight, as there were 
only 111 effective fighting men left 
in the fort. 

Colonel Carrington had made pre- 
parations against the Indians attack- 
ing the fort by placing all the women 
and children in the powder magazine 
with the intention of blowing the 
magazine up to prevent them falling 


into the hands of the redskins. 

Nine months later, September, 1867, 
there was a treaty of peace held at 
old Fort Laramie, where the War De- 
partment very foolishly agreed to 
evacuate a stretch of country some 
one hundred miles wide and eight 
hundred miles long, the finest agricul- 
tural, grazing and mineral land in the 
West, for the benefit of the redskins. 
At this meeting at Fort Laramie, the 
Indians admitted that their loss on the 
field of battle at the Fort Phil 
Kearny massacre amounted to more 
than 1,800 warriors, or more than 
twenty to one. One more incident to 
show how gullible the whites were at 
that time.” The Indians were feasted 
for a week and given hundreds of the 
latest improved rifles and ammuni- 
tion to kill soldiers; also several hun- 
dred pairs of red blankets, and then 
the white men signed the agreement 
to evacuate all the fine territory, but 
the Indian chiefs did not sign the 
treaty. Until late in the afternoon 
of the last day, and before the ink 
was hardly dry on the paper, they vio- 
lated the treaty by running off two 
hundred head of fine mules from Fort 
Laramie. 





SYRIAN 


LULLABY 


Sleep, little moon of my delight, 
My damask rose. 

Thine eyes—twin pools of light, 
Now softly close. 


Sleep warm, my arms will shelter thee, 
My wee sweetmeat, 

Grow tall, my straight young cypress tree, 
Be strong and fleet. 


Sleep sweet, thou wilt be wise and good, 
My brave gazelle, 

Thy cradle is of sandalwood, 
Small dove, sleep well! 


A.iceE HATHAWAY CUNNINGHAM. 
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“Yankee-Doodle” Wins 


By Grace Hutcheson 


HE ways of Nature are ex- 
ceedingly strange. Did you 
ever travel over a desolate 
country, devoid of vegeta- 

tion, and suddenly come across a 
beautiful flower, blooming as if in a 
fertile garden? If so, your surprise 
was great, and your appreciation, un- 
doubtedly, greater; and so, sometimes 
when least expected, we hear the most 
interesting stories of adventure and 
heroism. 

One evening, while taking a music 
lesson, a most trivial remark brought 
forth the following story, which I en- 
joyed so much that I will try to tell it, 
though of course some of the realism 
will be lost in the translation. 

The story began with an explana- 
tion regarding the survey of a vast 
tract of barren land in Southern 
Siberia, on which England, Russia and 
America were supposed to spend a 
certain amount of time and money. 
England and Russia, alike, had failed 
to locate a certain river, reported years 
before. I (the music teacher related) 
was the youngest member of the party 
of American engineers entrusted with 
this piece of work. We, as had our 
predecessors, failed, after several 
reconnaissances, to find any trace of 
this much sought-after river. Our chief 
decided that as a last resort we would 
carefully examine the coast line, in the 
hopes of finding where it entered the 
sea, and from there trace it up to its 
source, © 

A small ship was chartered and this 
work begun. Each morning we would 
take the row boat and go in as close to 
the shore as possible. This itinerary 


was carried on for about a week. On 





the morning on which occurred the 
events that go to make up this story 
we came in sight of a point of land on 
which we decided to land; we watched 
with much interest the amusing spec- 
tacle of great bands of wild boars or 
hogs feeding on the fish and refuse 
thrown up by the tide. Our curiosity 
was also aroused when, all at once, as 
if obeying a command, like a well- 
trained army, they turned and raced 
for the shore, but their order did not 
last long, for soon their frightened 
squeals and grunts rose above the roar 
of the breakers, and in their frantic 
efforts to gain the mainland, many of 
their number were trodden to death. 
The reason for this rush was incom- 
prehensible to us, for the tide was still 
low, but this seemingly peculiar inci- 
dent was perfectly clear to us before 
the day was over. 

When we landed, not a creature was 
in sight. As we beached the boat, 
we had quite an exciting time killing 
a huge snake, and though reptiles have 
no particular horror to me, still this 
fellow was such an ugly customer, he 
made a very unpleasant impression on 
me, and I am sure the other members 
of our party felt much the same as this 
possibly was responsible, in a meas- 
ure, for the insecure anchorage of our 
boat, for not long after we found that 
it had dragged anchor and disap- 
peared. Our ship was far beyond 
hailing distance, and to our surprise 
seemed to be heading out to sea. We 
started to walk to shore, and after 
climbing a slight elevation, the reason 
for the pigs’ pell-mell race flashed up- 
on us, and filled us with apprehension 
and horror. The promontory narrowed 
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to less than one hundred feet in width, 
and the rising water met and formed 
a seething whirlpool, against which no 
living thing could fight and cut us off 
from the mainland. The water was 
rising with amazing rapidity. Speech- 
less with fright, we realized that we 
stood on an island which soon would 
be submerged. 

Off in the direction of our ship, and 
near a small, rocky island, we saw a 
fishing smack of the native oyster 
divers. We hollered ourselves hoarse 
in the attempt to attract their atten- 
tion, keenly realizing all the while the 
value of the moments, which we were, 
as it soon become apparent, wasting. 

Only one man in the party besides 
myself was a good swimmer, and when 
we decided to make the attempt to 
swim to the fisherman, I begged to be 
allowed to accompany him, and so we 
started out, but no sooner had I slipped 
into the water than the thought of that 
horrible snake we had killed that 
morning came into my mind and 


chilled me with fear; the current was 
strong and dead against us, and we 


soon realized that the task we had un- 
dertaken was no child’s play; we 
swam as rapidly as possible, resting 
only when almost exhausted. When 
we had covered about one-third of the 
distance, my companion gave up, say- 
ing our effort was useless, and that he 
was going back to take his chances 
with the rest of the party on the island. 
To my idea, there was no hope of res- 
cue on that rapidly disappearing bit 
of ground, and I said I was going to 
reach that boat (though I doubted if 
my strength would hold out that long), 
so he took the handkerchief which, 
with all the money the party had with 
them, he had tied around his neck, and 
gave ittome. He turned back; I went 
on—the horror of the remaining part 
of that swim I shall never forget. I 
had never before attempted to swim 
so far; the current was strong, and, 
as I previously stated, against me, 
every time a bit of seaweed, a piece of 
kelp, or some finny denizen of the sea 
struck me or floated near me, I bit my 
lips with fear and shuddered with 
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fright, and I knew I should have died 
of fright had I encountered a snake 
like the one we had killed that morn- 
ing. - Then, too, the hope of reaching 
the fishing boat and inducing its occu- 
pants to’return in time to save my com- 
rades, was so small that my impa- 
tience over the progress I was making 
became almost agony. 

How I finally reached the docks 
near which the fishing smack was an- 
chored, I now have but a blurred, al- 
though frightful recollection. In the 
boat stood a powerful native, drawing 
up his companion, who had dived into 
the water as I approached. As I 
stumbled over the rocks, I shouted, 
gesticulated and displayed the money, 
and attempted in every possible way 
to make known to them the predica- 
ment of my companions and the great 
need of haste. I became crazed by 
the stolid indifference with which the 
divers worked on. I might have been 
a part of the rock on which I stood, so 
far as they were concerned. In des- 
peration, I decided that when the 
larger man went down again I would 
throw myself on the smaller man, grab 
his knife, either wound or kill him, if 
necessary, and so be ready for the 
second man when he came to the sur- 
face. In my excitement and distress 
I did not take into account that I was 
but a boy, all tired out from my 
strenuous swim, and that, even at my 
best, no match for either of these Mon- 
golians. Naturally, my attempt was 
a miserable failure, and I was ready to 
cry with vexation; however, when the 
other diver answered his mate’s call 
and clambered into the boat, I once 
more continued my _ gestures, and 
pointed to the faintly visible speck of 
land and my five companions, who 
were waving the red flag which they 
had used in their work. At last, as I 
again held out the money, pointed, and 
grabbed the oars, thev understood, and 
soon had their craft spinning over the 
water, the current I had fought so 
hard against carried us back like a 
mill race, but my hopes for reaching 
my friends in time were almost gone, 
so much precious time had _ been 
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wasted, and I figured that the strong 
tide would soon exhaust their strength 
and sweep them off their foothold; 
these last passing moments were hours 
of sweating agony to me; but to cut a 
long story short, when nearing the 
treacherous spot, we found that we 
were not too late, though the water had 
reached the chin of the shortest man. 
All my fatigue was forgotten as I 
leaped over the side of the boat and 
helped to drag my benumbed com- 
trades aboard. A_ thoroughly’ ex- 
hausted party, we lay in the bottom 
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of the boat, and directed our rescuers 
to our ship. 

But after all, much of the horror 
and sting of our sufferings was ap- 
peased when the next day, with much 
caution, we again visited the scene of 
our adventure, and learned the cause 
of the abnormally high tide, and the 
rise of the water. I am sure that not 
one of the party will ever forget how 
we succeeded where the English and 
Russians had failed—for we had lo- 
cated the mouth of that mysterious 
river. 





tloshkanyl’s Vorfeit 


(A True Story of Pueblo Indian life,some of the participants of which are 
still living.) 


By Eleanor Hinde Powell 


ONG and earnestly the little 
padre had labored among the 
Indians. There, in the little 
Indian village, he had built a 
small, crude mission; there he had 
administered to many the Holy Sacra- 
ments of the church, until he had 
gained the confidence and respect of 
all these once-savage people. But, 
though he had gained their confidence, 
though he had labored so long and ear- 
nestly among them, he knew that, back 
of it all, there still remained much of 
the superstition which is a part of the 
Indian race. He knew there were 
happenings and secrets which even he, 
beloved as he was, was not allowed to 
know. Among his most _ intimate 
friends of the tribe was a young buck 
by the name of Hoshkanyi. Often the 
little padre had tried without avail to 
draw him out regarding some of the 
secret doings of the tribe; as often he 
was met with the reticence and secrecy 
peculiar to the Indian nature. 
One day, at the close of mass in the 


little mission, the priest and Hosh- 
kanyi were taking a long walk down 
the gorge, the little padre enjoying 
the grandeur of the scenery, the Indian 
in stolid indifference to anything but 
the pleasure of the companionship 
which he had come to enjoy. 

“Hoshkanyi,” began the padre, 
softly, “things have been said to me 
regarding the tribe which much con- 
cern me. I must hear what my child- 
ren are doing, for I am their father.” 

Hoshkanyi only looked embar- 
rassed, but as he seemed all at once 
to be less determined in his secretive- 
ness, the little padre took advantage 
of the occasion. 

“Speak, Hoshkanyi,” he urged. 
“Have my people been doing that of 
which I know nothing ?” 

“Yes, they have!” The Indian 
stopped, stuttered and relapsed into 
silence, but the padre followed up his 
advantage. 

“You must tell me: it is your duty.” 
He spoke imperatively. “What is it 
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that goes on in the estufa of which the 
little father knows nothing ?” 

With fear and trembling, the young 
buck broke loose into a torrent of 
words, all his secretiveness gone, all 
the most sacred secrets and practices 
of the tribe were laid bare, and the 
little padre had at last learned the 
real uses of the estufa, or subter- 
ranean lodge-room found in all pueb- 
los. He had also so far allayed the 
fear of the Indian that the latter had 
even promised to bring him some of 
the paraphernalia used on certain oc- 
casions in the estufa. 

That same night, when the pueblo 
was wrapped in slumber, softly the 
young buck stole from his house, de- 
scended into the estufa and secured a 
mask and other things used by the 
witches in their annual weird perform- 
ances. 

Hastily, but effectively, Hoshkanyi 
concealed these, to them, sacred arti- 
cles, and with noiseless tread returned 
to his house, where he tossed restlessly 
on his couch until morning. However, 
with the morning light and the knowl- 


edge that he was not suspected, his 
courage returned, and he soon started 
on his long tramp to the little town 


where dwelt the “little padre,” his 
friend. 

But the time came when prepara- 
tions were made for the annual festivi- 
ties to take place. The whole pueblo 
was swept clean, and an air of excite- 
ment and anticipation was evidenced, 
for these annual festivities last several 
days. Preceding the public dance, to 
which many sight-seers, tourists and 
others are admitted and welcomed, the 
private or secret ceremonials take 
place in the estufa. 

While the preparations for the per- 
formances were being made, the mask 
and other articles used by the witches 
were discovered to be missing. Great 
excitement prevailed. Councils were 
held, searches instituted, but still they 
could not be found. A private council 
of all the older members of the tribe 
was called by the governor of the 
pueblo. The revelations of Hosh- 
kanyi created deep apprehensions in 
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him. A crisis was near at hand, and 
a deep gloom settled upon him. All 
his thoughts were with the council and 
the object for which it was to be held. 

He looked forward to it with fear, 
for it was clear to him that the hour 
of that council must become to him 
an evil hour. 

Hoshkanyi’s friendship for the little 
padre had long been noticed, and 
Hoshkanyi realized that the council 
would probably connect his compan- 
ionship with the priest with the miss- 
ing and coveted articles. 

He was suspected. At the council 
it was decided to make a search of the 
padre’s house. Some of the older and 
most trustworthy of the tribe were de- 
tailed to make this search, and the ar- 
ticles were found. 

On a certain day, not long after 
this occurrence, the priest, coming 
home from a neighboring place, saw, 
lying in the road, his friend, Hosh- 
kanyi. The little father was at his 
side instantly, only to find his red 
friend wounded to death, with a bullet 
in his breast. 

Tenderly he lifted him into his 
buggy and carried him to his home, 
where, without regaining conscious- 
ness, Hoshkanyi soon passed away. 

The priest was filled with remorse 
for having won the confidence of the 
Indian: he realized that this death was 
the punishment meted out to his friend 
by the members of his tribe for having 
spoken, that Hoshkanyi had been 
killed to be silenced. He knew also 
that only his sacred office kept him 
from meeting a like fate. The Indians 
had faith that the little padre would 
not betray the confidence reposed in 
him, but they had no faith in Hosh- 
kanyi, who had betrayed the secrets of 
his tribe. 

‘The death of Hoshkanyi was the 
greatest discouragement the priest ex- 
perienced in his work among the In- 
dians. “Surely,” said he, “educate the 
Indian as you will, convert him as you 
may, still you will find, underneath it 
all, the Indian of old—with his in- 
eradicable faith in the superstitions of 
his tribe.” 





The Magic Scales of Pepa 


By H. Bedford-Jones 


AN LUIS DE LA PAZ, “Saint 
Louis of *he Peace,” is almost 
at the en of things. Certainly 
it is at th. end of the railroad, 

and is filled witht the usual shiftless 
peons, hated Ar ericanos, and toil- 
trodden women ‘.at you may find in 
any Mexican town. It is a place of 
peace, indeed, of ambitionless, lazy, 
live-for-today peace; but in the very 
heart of it you may find one atom of 
inspiration, consisting of a very ancient 
pair of jewelers’ scales. 

They were a family of three. Juan 
was probably one of the most utterly 
shiftless Mexicans in all the land. He 
traced his pedigree back to the Con- 
quistadores, and was quite satisfied 
with that glory. His wife, Pepa, was 
redeemed by a trace of Indian blood, 
but their son Juanito promised to fully 
live up to all Mexican traditions of 
laziness. The curse of Mexico is the 
lack of ambition; and this is the very: 
strange little tale of how one woman 
lifted the curse from her family. 

One hot afternoon, Pepa was taking 
some ill-done washing to the Gringo 
miner. As she stood waiting for the 
money to be given her, she heard a 
scrap of conversation between two of 
the other Americanos who were sitting 
with her employer. As usual, they 
were heedless of her presence, prob- 
ably thinking that she could not un- 
derstand or not caring if she did. 

“That woman typifies the whole 
country,” declared one. “If these 
peons could only have a trifle of ambi- 
tion there is no limit to what they 
could do.” 

“Yes; all they care for is to have 
a hut and a few clothes,” agreed the 


other. “It seems a pity, though. If 
one could only give them something to 
work for——” ; 

Pepa closed her dirty hand on the 
money and turned away. As _ she 
crossed the plaza the dull germ of a 
wonderful idea came to her. “If one 
could only give them something to 
work for!” She thought of Juan, and 
her heart sank in helplessness. He 
was like all the rest, she concluded. 
There was nothing ahead, nothing to 
work for. And Juanito would grow up 
just the same, unless—— 

At this juncture she met Juan, who 
was gazing listlessly into the window 
of a jeweler’s shop on the plaza. Sub- 
missively she handed over the five 
centavos she had just received; then, 
instead of returning home, she clutched 
her husband’s arm impulsively, and 
stared into the dirty window before 
them. 

“What is the matter, woman?” 
asked Juan, half-angrily, for he did 
not like his dignity to be thus men- 
aced in public. 

“Look!” Pepa pointed to the far 
corner of the window. There Juan 
saw a very ordinary pair of jeweler’s 
scales, such as is used for weighing 
gold. 

“Well,” he laughed, “have you 
never seen such things before, good 
wife ?” 

“Look at it!” insisted Pepa in a low 
voice. “That scale charms me, Juan! 
To be sure, it is like any other, but 
I feel that if we could own it our for- 
tunes would be made. I think it must 
be a magic scale, Juan! It would pos- 
sess a charm if we could buy it!” 

“That is a foolish notion,” replied 
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Juan, but he gazed at the scales never- 
theless, with a frown. Knowing that 
this wife of his had Indian blood, he 
had a fixed belief that she was just a 
little of a witch. Juan was fully as 
superstitious as his fellows, which 
Pepa knew very well. 

“Tt would be a plaything,” he con- 
tinued. “You are not a child, good 
wife.. Besides, it would cost many 
pesos, and where would we get them? 
We need all that we can earn for 
bread.” 

Pepa reflected that they certainly 
did need all that she earned, but she 
diplomatically refrained from saying 
so. She only opened her eyes wider 
and stared at the scales with more in- 
tensity. 

“They are charmed!” she repeated 
in a deep, thrilling voice that made 
Juan start nervously. “We might not 
be able to use them, but they would 
make our fortunes, Juan. I who say it 
know. Something tells me that this 
scale is one of great magic!” 

The descendant of the Conquista- 
dores listened with growing belief. 
Had not this terrible wife of his once 
cured Juanito of fever by a charm 
and a magic white powder? After all, 
Pepa was descended from los Indios, 
and all the world knew that they had 
been great sorcerers, who could smell 
gold for miles. What if he should 
own those scales? A new thrill came 
to him, a feeling he had never known 
entered his soul. He gazed more 
eagerly at the scales as his wife talked 
—he counted the tiny pile of weights, 
_ his imagination was stirred into 
ife. 

Perceiving that she had accom- 
plished her almost unhoped for object 
Pepa suddenly loosed the arm of her 
husband and threw off the tones of 
mystery in which she had spoken. 

“Oh, well,” she declared, drawing 
her reboso over her face, “it is far 
beyond us, Juan. We could never 
hope for such a wonderful thing as to 
actually own those scales.” 

“What!” Juan straightened up as 
from a dream. He had never heard of 
ambition, but he was conscious of a 
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feeling greater than the mere super- 
stition aroused by his wife’s words. 
“Am I not a descendant of the Con- 
quistadores, woman? This thing is 
not beyond us, and we shall own it. 
Here, take back this money. Beneath 
my couch you will find an empty cigar 
box thrown away by the Gringo. In 
that we will keep our money until we 
have saved enough. To-morrow I go 
to work, I, Juan Martinez!” 

The unbelievable was accomplished! 
Pepa made no stops for the usual gos- 
sip, but hastened home for the first 
time in years. Her Indian blood as- 
serted itself, also, to the extent of 
bestowing a hearty cuff on Juanito, 
who was stretched out beside the door- 
way, sound asleep in the sun. 

“Maldito!” ejaculated that amazed 
youth, springing up and staring at his 
mother in astonishment. “Is it thus 
that a descendant——” 

“Enough!” snapped out Pepa. She 
half believed her own story, and in 
the sudden glory of her new exaltation 
was not disposed to hear any further 
mention of the Conquistadores. But 
she remembered that she was not 
working for her own good, and with 
the thought her tone softened. “Come 
with me, and I will show thee a great 
thing.” She led him back toward the 
plaza, after first locating the cigar box 
and hiding it anew. 

Meanwhile Juan had proceeded from 
glory to glory. His vacant mind was 
occupied with a definite reality, and 
as he walked across the plaza Pablo, 
the muleteer nudged his companion. 

“Look at Juan, there! See how 
straight he holds, himself, and how he 
picks up his feet! Surely he must 
be drunk.” 

But Juan was moving in a dream 
world, and simply forgot to shuffle 
along as formerly. He vowed that with 
the help of his patron saint that scale 
should be his. He was actually 
about to work to obtain it, which was 
the surest sign that ambition had 
gripped hold of his soul. 

Juanito was also converted, al- 
though with more trouble. He, too, 


went to work for Pablo, the muleteer, 
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and every day he and his father would 
pause as they crossed the plaza, drawn 
by the fascination of those battered 
scales in the shop window. Their 
sole object in life was to possess this 
“plaything.” Their wages were small, 
but centavo after centavo was laid 
aside in the cigar box as the weeks 
passed. 

Pepa found herself working harder 
than she had ever done before. She 
had begun the deception, if it may be 
called that, in the desperate hope of 
awaking Juan from his life-long leth- 
argy; but she found herself also 
gripped in the toils of ambition. She 
washed, baked tortillas and cooked 
frijoles, and sold them to the Grin- 
gos. Before many weeks her cooking 
came to have a reputation among the 
Americano miners, and she was able 
to give up the harder work of washing. 
And she too, during the siesta hour, 
would cross the plaza to stare in the 
shop window, in mortal fear that the 
scales would be gone. 

At length, after starvings, self-de- 
nials innumerable, and work incon- 
ceivable to a Mexican mind, the cigar 
box held the desired sum. It was the 
proudest moment of Juan Martinez’ 
life when he stepped out of the jew- 
eler’s store and bore to the white- 
washed hut the coveted scales. When 
they were unwrapped and set on the 
floor, he and Juanito gazed at them 
in rapt delight; but strange to say, 
Pepa felt an unaccountable desire to 
cry. She was afraid. 

For now that she really owned the 
scales, she realized the folly of her 
mad inspiration. How was she to use 
them? And when, after an hour of 
rapture, Juan turned to her with that 
question, her heart sank. But only for 
a moment; another equally desperate 
idea had come to her, and she re- 
fused to give up in the hour of tri- 
umph. “This is the way,” she said, 
with heart beating fast lest Juan 
should be angry at her presumption. 
“Now we have the scales, but before 
the charm will work there must be 
gold in them.” She stopped to think 
for a moment. Now that Juanito was 
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working, she would not have him stop. 

“The shop of Jose Marcial is empty, 
is it not?” Juan nodded, his brows 
knit. “Go, thou, Juan, and ask him to 
let us place these scales in the empty 
window. Nay, do not ask me ques~ 
tions.” 

Puzzled, but compliant, Juan sought 
the owner of the little shop. Marcial 
heard his request, and looked at him 
curiously. 

“What will you stock the shop with, 
Juan?” he asked. . 

“IT have nothing, Senor, but these 
scales. I need nothing more, for it is 
a magic scale, and will bring me much 
wealth.” 

“Then use the shop,” laughed Mar- 
cial, ‘and keep the rats and scorpions 
away until I find a tenant.” 

So the scales were set up in the 
empty shop, and Pepa sent out a mes- 
sage to the Indians in the hills, by 
what means she alone knew. But the 
stimulus was not lost; she insisted 
that there must be gold in the scales 
to draw other gold, so Juan and Juan- 
ito kept at work. Once more the cen- 
tavos began to accumulate in the cigar 
box, and with sublime faith the father 
and son kept on saving. In fact, they 
found that the work was not so bad 
as they had always thought! 

Then one day an Indian came to the 
hut where Pepa was baking her tor- 
tillas for the Americanos. He spoke 
one word, by which the woman knew 
that her message had reached the 
hills, and she answered it. The In- 
dian dropped his zerape and pulled out 
a little bag. 

“Do you, then, buy gold, Senora? 
You are of our own people, and will 
deal with us honestly, perchance.” 

“Si,” replied Pepa, quickly. “I 
have scales, and I will deal honestly, 
which is more than these Mexicans 
will. Come with me.” 

So she led the Indian to the little 
shop, and there weighed out his gold 
dust on the scales. Every Mexican 
knows the value of gold dust, and she 
found barely enough in the cigar box 
to pay the Indian. 


“It is well,” he grunted. “Tell not 
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the rurales whence the gold comes, 
and we will bring it often.” 

The following day, Pepa sold the 
gold dust at a good profit, but said 
nothing to Juan about it. He was get- 
ting better wages now, and after sev- 
eral more visits from the Indians, Pepa 
announced one day that the magical 
scales had produced enough money to 
buy a small plot of ground with, but 
that if the ground were not cultivated 
they would most assuredly have bad 
luck. Juan, who now had full faith 
in whatever his wife said, promised 
faithfully that it would be cultivated, 
as did Juanito, and the ground was 
purchased. 

To-day, just outside San Luis de la 
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Paz, there is a neat little whitewashed 
farmhouse, with a dozen acres of 
corn and beans around it. If you stop 
in for a plate of tortillas, you will find 
them most deliciously baked by an old 
half-caste woman. If you are there 
about sunset you will see an erect old 
man come in with his hoe over his 
shoulder, followed by a_ strapping 
young descendant of the Conquista- 
dores, and you would go away won- 
dering how on earth such a prosperous, 
industrious family ever came: to live 
in that land of lazy inhabitants. That 
is, unless you happened to see a bat- 
tered old pair of jeweler’s scales in the 
corner, and can persuade the smiling 
Pepa to tell you their story! 





ELECTRICITY 


Behold! I am king of the world! I am Light! 

I, enrobed in a rainbow of color and crowned 
With the stars, am come forth to do battle with Dis 
And his dreadful dominion of discord and dark. 


Yet again Iam Queen. I am Motion. I wield 
A scepter that sways all the movements of men. 
And my chariot outriding the courier of Death 


In its swiftness brings Life; in its sureness brings Joy. 


Yet, too, Iam Mother of Earth. I am Warmth. 

My deep cradling arms are to shelter the world; 

To draw men together in strong, kindred ties, 

And to give them a resting place, home, peace, health, love. 


LANNIE Haynes ManrtTIN. 





A Half-Ripe Persimmon 


By Bernard Freeman Trotter 


Kent, you'll let those people 

strictly alone,” warned Rogers. 

“Of course the girls may be all 
right—nobody seems to know any- 
thing about them—but the brother is 
more than a doubtful proposition, and 
some of the company they have at 
their camp off and on would make you 
feel like slipping a gun into your 
pocket just to look at them.” 

“Well, I haven’t seen either the 
girls or the ex-convicts yet,” laughed 
Kent, taking down his favorite Win- 
chester and wiping the oil out of it, 
“so I’m safe for the present; but I met 
Sadie Richmond up in San Francisco, 
and she told me that when I came 
back here I must be sure to strike up 
an acquaintance with ‘those awfully 
mysterious and romantic people’ who 
were camped on the flat. She was 
quite chummy with one of the girls, 
but didn’t find out much about them 
for all that. The girl was like a clam 
when it came to her family and its af- 
fairs. Sadie’s just dying to know 
more about them; so I suppose I must 
oblige her if I can.” 

“If you follow Sadie _Richmond’s 
lead you’re more than likely to get 
scorched,” said Rogers. “She’s play- 
ing with a very dangerous sort of fire 
when she allows herself to be courted 
by that young Harry Maber you met 
at her home. He’s been down here 
visiting these people several times, 
he, and a pal named Hodgekin; and 
if I’m any judge of character I’d ad- 
vise Sadie Richmond to cut them. 
Don’t go hunting for trouble, Ken.” 

“T'll try not to; and in the mean- 
time I’ll go and have another skirmish 


T you take my advice, Kenneth 


with that confounded squirrel.” 

So saying, Kent went out, tested his 
sights at a knot in the barn door, wan- 
dered over to within a few yards of 
the squirrel’s hole, sat down, and 
waited for him to come up and be 
killed. He didn’t come—but someone 
else did. 

She knew where she was bound for: 
Mr. Kent realized that the moment 
she appeared coming up the drive. 
She walked with that determined air 
and gait which might be translated: 
I'll get there if it takes me all day. 
But it was quite as evident that she 
did not know how to get there. She 
made a feint at every trail she passed, 
and finally strayed along the path to 
the swimming hole. She was back in 
a minute. Mr. Kent grinned: Rogers 
had hung up a dead skunk along there 
to prevent interruptions during their 
ablutions. Then she caught sight of 
him, and headed direct. 

“Buenos dias!!’” she hailed from 
the far side of the squirrel-hole. 

Kent nodded. He was watching the 
hole. It would have been just his 
luck to have that fellow pop up when 
he couldn’t fire for fear of hitting her. 
All was serene, however, and she 
came on. 

“I beg your pardon if I’ve inter- 
rupted your sport; but can you tell me 
how to get to that little cabin up 
there?” She pointed to a tiny brown 
dot far up on the mountainside above 
them. “I saw it from down in the 
valley—we’re camping on the flat— 
and made up my mind to see what it 
was.” 

So this was one of the girls from 
the ex-convicts’ camp, eh? Kent felt 
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a pleasant thrill of interest and ex- 
citement. Well, he was in for it now, 
and no blame to him. 

“I can tell you what it is,” he said, 
graciously. “It’s -a ghost-haunted 
relic of what once was a dwelling- 
place. It’s made of redwood boards, 
and shakes, and wire nails, with a 
whole phonograph record of creaks 
thrown in when the wind blows. And 
I can tell you how to get there; and 
if I were a native-born Californian I 
would—and never worry about what 
became of you; as I am not, I won’t.” 

“Please tell me,” she commanded. 
“T’m sure I could find my way there.” 

“Perhaps you could—pbut it 
wouldn’t be the way I told you.” 

Kent liked the girl immensely. She 
was none of those doll-like creatures 
with soft, pretty voices, asking to be 
amused. She was rather tall, and 


dark, with straight, black hair, and a 
firm, self-reliant manner that was 
well suited to her years—she must 
have been twenty-eight or thirty. Her 


voice was strong and incisive, and she 
had a little trick of jerking her head 
back and looking you in the eyes when 
she talked which carried the convic- 
tion that she was in earnest in what 
she said. Just now she was tapping 
the ground impatiently with her foot, 
and flicking the dust from her black 
skirt with the short raw-hide whip 
which she carried in her hand. Her 
forehead was puckered in a little 
frown, and the quick rise and fall of 
the white sweater showed that she 
was, to say the least, annoyed at him. 

“T’ll tell you,” he said, by way of 
pouring oil on the troubled waters, 
“T’ve nothing to do at present but 
watch this squirrel-hole; so if you 
really want to go, I'll trot along and 
show you the way.” 

“Oh, thank you! how good of you!” 
she cried, ail graciousness. ‘“But”’— 
hesitating —“mightn’t you lose a 
chance P” 

“No,” he said, gloomily, “you 
needn’t worry about that. This feud 
is of long standing, you see. He be- 
gan it by digging a tunnel under the 
driveway. Of course my little buck- 
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skin, Sandy, broke through and lamed 
himself for a month, not to speak of 
sending me twenty feet over his head. 
I set a trap; but he’d spring it every 
time with a twig or pebble. I bought 
some poison and he kicked dirt over 
it. Then I stuffed a tin can and about 
fifty yards of burlap into each of his 
holes. He dug around them. I’ve 
been up north for a few months; but 
now that I’m back I’m trying this as 
a last resort. Not that I think of suc- 
ceeding: I have a firm conviction that, 
even if he did pop up, the cartridge 
would miss fire, or burst the gun, or 
do anything but kill that squirrel— 
he’s immortal.” 

The lady smiled, and Kent led the 
way out past the stables to the trail. 

In about half an hour, after many 
windings and doublings through half- 
obliterated foot-paths, they came out 
from the sage-brush and chaparral 
into the little clearing where stood the 
cabin. 

“It isn’t much now that you get to 
it,” said Kent, pointing to the tin cans 
and scattered debris half hidden by 
the short underbrush. 

“It was far more romantic from 
down in the valley,” she said, disap- 
pointedly. “I’m almost sorry I came.” 

They sat down on a weather-beaten 
plank to rest. 

“What a place this would be for 
spooks,” she said, looking around her 
at the desolation of the abandoned 
dwelling-place. 

“Perhaps one of them has been 
here, and left that behind,” remarked 
Kent, humorously, pointing with his 
toe to an old boot which lay beside 
them in the grass. 

“Perhaps,” she laughed, flicking 
it with her whip. She leaned forward 
and picked it up gingerly between a 
white thumb and finger. 

“It’s a pretty good shoe to be 
thrown away,” she observed critically, 
handing it to him for inspection. 

It was a heavy working boot, well 
made, and not more than a week from 
the shop, to judge by appearances. 
He turned it up to inspect the sole. 
The lady uttered a sharp, startled ex- 
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clamation: a little horned toad had 
dropped out upon the ground. 

“How funny!” she cried. “What a 
nice hiding-place it was. Why! 
what’s the matter ?” 

“My dear lady,” returned Kent 
solemnly, “do you really see nothing 
peculiar in a horned toad wandering 
around on the mountainside in the last 
week in December? They generally, 
like Caesar’s army, go into winter 
quarters, you know.” 

Her face was blank for a moment. 
Then she smiled at his simplicity. 

“He hibernated in the shoe, of 
course.” 

“Your theory is excellent,” said 
Kent, thoughtfully, “but your obser- 
vation is at fault: the shoe was not 
here before yesterday, and neither, I 
believe, was the reptile.” 

She stared in amazement. ‘How 
do you know that?” she demanded. 

“The night before last it rained— 
did it not?” 

“Yes.” 

“Has that shoe been wet inside of 
forty-eight hours ?” 

“It doesn’t look as though it had,” 
she confessed, her face indicating a 
breaking light—‘“but the toad?” 

“Tf he had been here he would have 
crawled into the earth and buried him- 
self weeks ago. We must, therefore, 
conclude that someone, in kindness of 
heart, toted him up here on to the 


mountainside, gave him a perfectly 


good shoe to live in, and left him to 
enjoy himself; which is really rather 
an absurd—” 

“Mercy on us!” screamed the lady, 
“it’s Pedro!” 

It was Kent’s turn to be amazed. 
She sat down on the ground beside the 
toad which was moving sluggishly 
and sleepily in the warm sunshine. 
Following her finger, he saw, burnt 
lightly into its horny back, the letter 
“P.” A bewildered, half-scared look 
was on her face as she turned it to his. 
He waited for her to explain. She 
rose slowly to her feet. 

“He belongs to my sister Elsa. We 
caught him down at Pasadena. She 
used to carry him around in her pock- 
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ets to scare people with. But he dis- 
appeared before we left there—” 

“Probably hibernated in one of the 
pockets,” suggested Kent. 

“But how did he get here, then ?”— 
she seemed utterly dazed by the un- 
expected development. 

“It would look,” said Kent casually, 
“as though your sister must have been 
here, and emptied her pocket—” 

“But she said she was going for a 
swim in the big hole above the Blue 
Rocks,” persisted the lady. 

Involuntarily Kent glanced at the 
heavy boot lying in the grass; then 
back at her. 

Her eyes followed his, and re- 
mained riveted on the brown leather. 
A sudden horror flashed into them. 
She clutched his arm wildly. 

“Quick!” she cried. “We must find 
her. Oh! you will help me?” She 
began to run about hysterically. 

“This way,” he said, catching her 
hand, and dragging her toward the 
only trail by which her sister could 
have come and gone—the trail which 
led around the mountainside into the 
big canyon. 

She recovered herself immediately 
when summoned to definite action, 
and sped along by his side, an un- 
wonted paleness of cheek, and a firm 
compression of the lips alone testify- 
ing to the tumultuous feeling within. 
There was also a certain hard gleam 
in the eyes that flashed occasionally 
into her companion’s which boded ill 
for the man who dared harm her sis- 
ter. The little whip-was gripped de- 
terminedly in her hand. 

They came presently to a soft spot 
in the trail, and here were signs that 
did not allay their fears: foot-prints 
of little slippered feet, half obliter- 
ated by great pad-like marks as of a 
man walking with his shoes off. They 
quickened their pace almost to a run, 
keeping always a sharp lookout for 
additional signs that might reveal to 
them the state of affairs. They saw 
nothing, however, except the foot- 
marks in the various damp places, un- 
til they turned the sharp corner of 
rock where the trail swung around 
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into the big canyon. They almost 
stumbled over the body of a Mexican 
who lay sprawled out across their 
path. 

The lady gave a little scream and 
started back into Kent’s arms. The 
man looked up at them in a drunken 
stupor; then, finding them, apparent- 
ly, quite uninteresting, he began again 
a vain endeavor to extract another 
precious drop from the empty flask 
which he held in his hand. The mate 
to the boot which they had found was 
tied to his belt. He had evidently 
taken his boots off to avoid being 
heard, and had lost one back by the 
cabin. There was no sign of the 
owner of the slippers. 

Kent propped the man against the 
rock, and stood in front of him while 
the lady passed; then they hastened 
on, leaving him to the enjoyment of 
his bottle. 

They paused again at the next bit 
of soft ground to read the story of the 
foot-marks. Here were little slip- 


pered feet coming, and here were the 


little slippered feet returning, here 
were the big stockinged feet coming, 
and there—were a pair of stylishly 
shaped sevens coming, and turning 
aside into a clump of shrubbery, and 
going out again and down the trail. 
And here—God help us!—the little 
slippered feet began to run; and there 
—the Devil take them!!!—the stylish 
sevens ran after. 

Kent had never seen in any face an 
anger like to that which flamed in the 
face of the lady with the whip when 
the story was unfolded. She stood 
one moment, with clenched hands, 
and quivernig nostrils, and back-curl- 
ing lips; then, with a little snarl of 
rage, she started off down the trail at 
a rate that he was somewhat put to 
to equal. 

It would hardly be true to say that 
Kent was not more or less curious to 
know just how much the lady had dis- 
covered: she acted like one in no un- 
certainty whatever. But there was no 
breath for question or answer in that 
wild scramble over rocks and loose 
shale, and through encroaching brush, 
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with the crooked branches of the man- 
zanita, and the tiny, thorn-edged 
leaves of the scrub-oak whipping 
across face and hands. He was 
obliged, perforce, to follow blindly 
the guidance of the little whip. Pres- 
ently they came down among the sil- 
ver-trunked sycamores of the canyon 
bed. Then they stopped abruptly: 
for, from just below them, full and 
clear above the rushing of the stream, 
a woman’s voice broke the solitude 
of the mountains with a cry of scared 
defiance. 

In a moment Kent and his compan- 
ion were looking down over a precipi- 
tous bank into the bed of the stream. 
and there, in a tiny amphitheater of 
moss-grown bowlder and trailing vine, 
stood a girl, big-eyed, white-lipped, 
and defiant, with her back against the 
rock, and one arm thrown up as if to 
hurl the small red object which she 
held in her hand into the face of the 
man in front of her. He, a plump lit- 
tle man, with a bald head, and a 
smooth, oily countenance, on which 
reposed a diabolical grin of triumph, 
was holding out to her a pad of note- 
paper, and making little jabs in the 
air toward her with the butt-end of a 
fountain pen. 

Kent was on the point of calling out, 
and breaking into the situation, when 
the lady laid her finger on his lips. 
She was evidently desirous to find out 
just how matters stood, now that her 
sister’s safety was assured by their 
presence. 

“Gently, now, gently, little girl,” 
said the man. “You’ve no call to act 
that way. It isn’t going to hurt you 
any just to write a little note like that. 
But it is quite essential to your 
brother’s plans, and to Harry Maber’s 
plans, and to my plans, that Miss 
Sadie Richmond”—here Kent’s brain 
turned quite a somersault—‘stay 
away from San Diego for two weeks 
longer. Harry’s got her on the string, 
she thinks she’s in love with him, and 
a note from you inviting them both 
here will fix things all right sure. 
And in the meantime—” 

“Well, in the meantime ?” 
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“Oh! never mind; that’s our part of 
the game.” 

“And suppose I won’t write it?” 

“Ah! dear me—in that case—ah! I 
have here—your dear brother ab- 
stracted them from their hiding-place, 
I believe—some slight trinkets’”—he 
fetched out a little sandal-wood cas- 
ket—‘‘which you can have—when you 
have written the letter.” 

Kent could hear the lady’s breath 
drawn quick and sharp behind him. 
The girl below leaned back against 
the rock. 

“My diamonds!” she gasped. 

“Well?” suggested the man. 

The girl was silent for a moment, 
but her face revealed the struggle that 
was going on within. Suddenly she 
burst forth: 

“T won’t write it—I won’t! I may 
be bad, but I’m not bad enough to help 
you with any of your devilish 
schemes. Keep the old stones if you 
can; but I won’t write it, so there!” 

“Ah! I was afraid you might feel 
that way about it; that’s why I got 


you up here away from interrup- 


There was a dangerous tone 
in the man’s voice. “We'll have to 
try another way, I guess.” He took 
a step forward; the girl shrank back 
in terror. 

“No, you don’t!” cried Kent, cover- 
ing the man with his rifle. 

But even as he spoke, something 
shot past him down the slippery moss- 
bank, and landed with a thud and a 
crunch of gravel between the man and 
the girl. It was the lady with the 
whip. In a moment she stood erect, 
head thrown back, facing the pen- 
bearer. She did not speak, but looked 
him up and down with such magnifi- 
cent anger and contempt that he 
cringed before her. Then, with a half- 
step backward, she raised her arm, 
and struck him, once, twice, three 
times, full across the face, with the 
stinging rawhide lash; and at every 
stroke an angry red bar leapt out 
across the oily pallor of his flesh. 
With a cry of pain he dropped every- 
thing, covered his face with his hands, 
turned, and stumbled off down the 


tions.” 
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trail as fast as he could waddle. The 
lady stood motionless until he had 
passed from sight; then she stooped 
to pick up the jewel-box and the 
paper. When she looked up at Kent 
her anger had burnt itself out. 

Kent opened the breech of his rifle 
and threw out the shell, closed it, and 
slid down beside her. It was an awk- 
ward moment for them both. 

“Well,” she said, in a colorless 
voice, “you know now what sort of 
people we are; I suppose you don’t 
care for my thanks.” 

“Indeed, and I care very much for 
it,” he answered, warmly. “And I 
assure you—though I may be wrong 
to do it—that what I have learned 
today will be forgotten tomorrow. I 
must, of course, warn Miss Richmond 
to be on her guard; but beyond that 
I shall take no action—none, that is, 
which will affect your brother and 
your good name. As for Mr. Harry 
Maber, I had the honor of meeting 
him once through the kindness of Miss 
Richmond, and I shall make it a point 
to look him up again when I feel in 
need of a little exercise. It will be 
a great pleasure under the circum- 
stances.” 

“Oh, I thank you!” she said, the 
tears springing to her eyes. “You are 
kind to spare my brother. He isn’t 
really bad, but he’s got into bad com- 
pany. These scoundrels will break 
with him now that this scheme, what- 
ever it was, has failed, and I may save 
him yet.” She turned to her sister. 

“Well, Elsa?” she demanded. 

The girl had sunk to the ground and 
was sobbing hysterically. When the 
lady spoke and laid a hand on her 
shoulder she sat up, and, perceiving 
Kent, blushed, and became compara- 
tively tranquil. 

She was a great contrast to her sis- 
ter: for, while her hair was dark—a 
rich, wavy brown—her complexion 
was much fairer, and the coquettish 
eyes which peeped out from the long 
dark lashes were a deep, sunny blue. 
Nor had she her sister’s air of firm- 
ness and character. Her face, with 
its soft dimples and its Cupid’s-bow 
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mouth, that just matched in color the 
half-ripe persimmon which she held 
in her hand, was enticing rather than 
attractive. She was a girl whom 
some men might love, but that more 
men would make fools of themselves 
over. She had on a heavy, dark ki- 
mono, which showed the “V”-throat 
of her bathing costume at the top, and 
the toes of two little pink slippers at 
the hem; her hair was bound in a 
bandana. 

While Kent was taking in her ap- 
pearance she was busy drying her 
eyes with the handkerchief which her 
sister gave her. Now she glanced 
from the lady to Kent and back again 
with a look of studied significance. 
The lady gave a little impatient jerk. 

“Well, Elsa, I think you might ex- 
plain what this means, mightn’t you ?” 

“Since you won’t give me an intro- 
duction,” said Elsa with a pout, “I 
suppose I might.” 

Kent was on the point of intro- 
ducing himself to them, but the lady 
bit her lip and frowned, and, taking 
his cue from her, he held his peace. 

Elsa seated herself on a rock and 
looked at the water. 

“There isn’t much to tell,” she be- 
gan. “I just wandered up the canyon 
here from the pool, and he found me, 
and tried to make me write that let- 
ter—” 

“Elsa,” interrupted the lady sternly, 
“why did you come to that cabin on 
the hill? And—” 

Elsa sprang to her feet. “How did 
you know that?” she cried angrily. 
The lady was looking at her steadily. 
“Well, since you know so much, Harry 
sent me a note asking me to meet him 
there”—defiantly. 

The lady glanced at Kent. “Elsa is 
so indiscreet,” she murmured apolo- 
getically. 

“Oh! I know what you'll say,” 
stormed the girl. “You'll tell me that 
you knew all along that he was after 
more than just me, that he never 
really cared for me—as though I ever 
thought he did!”—bitterly—“I played 
with him for the fun of the thing.” 

“And it nearly lost you a fortune— 
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or something of greater value,” ob- 
served the lady quietly, handing the 
girl the jewel-box. “Go on.” 

“To begin at the beginning,” she 
said, “I was on my way to the Blue 
Rocks pool when a little Mexican boy 
brought me the note from Harry. I 
don’t know why I went; I suppose it 
was just for excitement. When I 
reached the cabin no one was there; 
but presently a dirty old Mexican, 
with his boots off, and half drunk, 
came waltzing arow:<i the corner. I 
tried to dodge past him and get away, 
but he caught me and led me back, 
muttering something about keeping 
me there till the ‘gem’lemens come.’ 
He became quite jolly over his liquor 
and told me a lot of interesting things 
in Spanish that I couldn’t understand. 
Then he walked off down the trail. I 
followed him until he was tired and 
sat down; then I passed him; and the 
first thing I knew I was running away 
from that oily beast of a Hodgekin. 
I kept on running until he cornered me 
here. And then you came—and that’s 
all; except that I’d have killed him 
if he’d dared to touch me. But I’m 
glad you turned up, sis”—rising as 
she finished—‘“and thank you very 
kindly”—with a half-ironical bow, 
which included Kent as well as the 
lady. 

“You have reason to thank this 
gentleman,” said the lady, as she led 
the way down the canyon trail. “If 
it hadn’t been for him—and Pedro— 
and Fate, J should never have known 
that anything was wrong until it was 
too late; and I’m sure I never could 
have found you if I had.” 

Elsa took Kent’s arm. A soft blush 
was on her face. 

“I do thank you,” she said demure- 
ly, “for—showing me that I’m not the 
only person who can dispense with in- 
troductions. You don’t know what a 
relief it is.” 

Kent was too confused by her ua- 
expected turn to think of a reply. 

“Elsa!” cried the lady sharply. 

The girl squeezed Kent’s arm ec- 
statically. She seemed to take it for 
granted that he sided with her. And, 
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while he knew that he was a fool to 
let her dominate him, somehow the 
thrill of her touch and the subversive 
melody of her eyes and voice over- 
came his better instincts. He returned 
her pressure. 


“Go on with your story, dear,” said - 


Elsa. 

The lady, after a silent glance at 
the two behind her, told, in a strange- 
ly quiet voice, of Kent’s part in the 
adventure and her own. By the time 
she had finished her narrative they 
had come to the big pool above the 
Blue Rocks. They moved out on to 
one of the great bowlders, and looked 
down the straight twenty feet into the 
deep, black water. 

“Now we must say good-bye,” said 
the lady firmly. “Elsa, I think you 
can stand without assistance.” 

Elsa made no sign. Kent looked 
from one girl to the other in helpless 
quandary. The lady’s eyes were not 
on him, but on the girl at his side; 
they were unwavering. Elsa’s were 
full of defiance; but finally they 


dropped in mute, though evidently un- 


willing acquiescence. She began 
thoughtfully sucking the outside of 
her persimmon, which she had kept 
in her hand all the while. She took 
it from her lips to speak. 

“Dear little Pedro,” she said, “I do 
wish you’d thought to bring him with 
you.” 

“I did think to bring him,” said 
Kent, pulling the toad from his pocket. 
“But if I were you, Miss, I wouldn’t 
bite that persimmon”—she had put it 
to her mouth again,—“a month’s keep- 
ing will improve the flavor, I assure 
you.” 

She was standing on the very edge 
of the rock; and she looked back at 
him shyly over her shoulder. She 
took Pedro and slipped him into the 
pocket of her kimono; and deliber- 
ately set her teeth in the puckering 
fruit. She turned her eyes upward, 
and pursed her lips, and dropped the 
persimmon on the ground. Then, 
without the slightest warning, 

“What a dear you are!” she cried; 
and flinging her arms around Kent’s 
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neck, she kissed him on the lips, 
whirled like a flash, and—he was half 
smothered by the heavy kimono which 
she had thrown off backward over his 
head. 

He extricated himself in time to see 
two little white heels disappearing in 
the black water. Her laughing face 
reappeared at the lower end of the 
pool, and she threw him a kiss, and 
waved a white arm in farewell, as she 
floated out of sight around the Blue 
Rocks. 

He turned to the lady with the whip 

she was gone, slipped silently 
away somewhere among the brush. 
The rock held only himself, a kimono, 
a pair of little pink slippers, and a 
half-ripe persimmon with the pulp 
oozing from its broken skin. A sud- 
den anger flamed up in his breast; 
after what he had done for her, to 
leave him like that! In his heart he 
knew that she was right: it was bet- 
ter, after what had happened, per- 
haps better anyway, that they should 
part thus and forget each other quick- 
ly. Elsa would probably have made 
a fool of him, too. But he could not 
quite forgive the lady—then. 

He called, but there was no answer. 
He ran down the trail to where he 
could see the stream below the Blue 
Rocks: there was no sign of Elsa: she, 
too, had slipped away into the bush. 
Of course they had gone to their camp 
on the flat, he could find them there; 
but he knew that he would not: the 
meaning of their unceremonious leave- 
taking was unmistakable. He re- 
turned to their place of parting; the 
kimono and the slippers were gone. 
He felt very foolish. His mouth was 
puckered yet where Elsa’s juicy lips 
had touched it. He brushed the per- 
simmon from the rock with his foot; 
and as it splashed into the water he 
reflected that it would serve—with 
its beautiful scarlet outside, and 
smooth sweet pulp, and puckering af- 
tertaste—as a very good epitome of 
the whole affair: the adventure had 
appeared at the outset attractive, later 
on rather interesting; but it left a bad 
flavor in the mouth. 
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By Jane Dah! 
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couldn’t agree. The mother 
was determined that they should spend 
the winter in Honolulu, and Nell was 
equally determined that she would not 
forego a winter’s gayety in San Fran- 
cisco. Quite a stormy scene followed, 
which left them both in tears, but 
neither was willing to yield. 

At its conclusion, Nell donned her 
prettiest hat and most becoming furs, 
and started for a walk, rightly judg- 
ing that a brisk tramp in the crisp No- 
vember air would do much toward set- 
tling her shattered nerves and restor- 
ing her to an amiable frame of mind. 

She scurried along so rapidly that in 
a short time she was quite a distance 
from home. As she neared St. 
Mathews Church, she saw a crowd 
gathered in front of that stately edi- 
fice. Led by idle curiosity, she wan- 
dered up to the door to see what was 
the cause of the gathering. Just then 
a hearse came around the corner and 
stopped in front of the church, and 
she realized with a shock that a fun- 
eral was being held inside. She en- 
deavored to depart, but the crowd be- 
hind her had grown quite dense, and 
before she could make her way down 
the center pavement, the church doors 
opened and the funeral party de- 
scended the steps. There was noth- 
ing for her to do but to stand back 
while they passed. She followed the 
mourners to the sidewalk, with the 
thought of escaping as soon as pos- 
sible. 


he grasped her by the arm and almost 
lifted her bodily into a carriage wait- 
ing at the curb. “I’m sorry to sepa- 
rate you from your party,” he con- 
tinued, as Nell shrank back and began 
to expostulate, “but I cannot delay the 
procession, and you can rejoin them at 
the cemetery.” 

He hustled her in, slammed the door 
and the carriage joined the slowly- 
moving procession down the street. 

Following her instinct to jump from 
the carriage, she raised her hand to 
open the door, but there appeared to 
her a vision of that determined young 
undertaker lifting her in his strong 
arms and dumping her back, so with a 
laugh at her predicament, she sank 
back on the cushioned seat and de- 
cided to make the best of it. 

Before her carriage had gone half 
a block, it was halted, the door opened 
and a young man entered. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said, “but 
this is the only carriage that has a 
vacant seat, and I’m sure you won’t 
mind sharing it with me. My name is 
Lawrence Graves.” 

He paused, evidently expecting the 
young lady to divulge her’s in return, 
but Nell had no such intention. 

“I’m very glad to share the carriage 
with you,” she answered hurriedly. 

Now here was a dilemma Nell did 
not know how to deal with. She was 
sure if they broached the subject of 
the deceased the young man would 
discover that she was an imposter, and 
didn’t even know whose burial it was. 
So to ward off this catastrophe, she 
plunged into a discussion of the beauty 


of the floral offerings, the glorious 
weather, art, music, anything she 


“Right in here, Miss, please,” said 
the brisk voice of the undertaker, as 
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could think of, but she didn’t dare let 
the conversation lag a minute for fear 
he would ask her relationship to the 
deceased. 

The young man met her more than 
half way, and she was astonished to 
find that she was enjoying herself. 
Having never attended a burial before 
she didn’t know whether or not it was 
customary for the relatives to so thor- 
oughly enjoy the ride to the cemetery. 
In a marvelously short time they 
reached their destination. She deemed 
it advisable to hide herself in the 
crowd, thus evading the young man, 
and at the earliest possible moment es- 
cape to the nearest car line. It was 
with a sigh of regret, however, that 
she relinquished such an agreeable 
and congenial acquaintance. She tar- 
ried on the outskirts of the crowd, not 
to see the mourners, but hoping to 
catch a last glimpse of her late com- 
panion. She failed to find him, how- 
ever, so she left the cemetery and 
sought a nearby street car. 


2k * * * 


The next morning Nell was in the 
breakfast room before the other mem- 
bers of the family. She had come to 
a decision about two things. First, she 
positively would not go to Honolulu, 
and second, she would not tell any one 
of her adventure of the day before. 

“Guess I’ll see whose funeral it was 
I attended,” she thought, as she picked 
up the morning paper. The glaring 
headlines on the front page attracted 
her attention, and she glanced at them, 
at first indifferently, then as she read, 
with intense interest. Her face grew 
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pale and her knees trembled as her 
eyes took in the following: 

“Daring escape of a Federal pris- 
oner. $5,000 reward has been offered 
for the capture of Douglas Allen, the 
high finance promoter who escaped 
from Bellevue Hospital yesterday af- 
ternoon. While his case was pending 
trial, Allen had been permitted to en- 
ter Bellevue Hospital for treatment for 
an abcess in his ear. The escape was 
unique, not only for the ease with 
which Allen outwitted the two guards 
in the service of the government, who 
were responsible for him, but also for 
his method of getting away. He so 
timed his departure from the hospital 
that he reached the street just as the 
funeral procession of our highly hon- 
ored citizen, Mr. George Gates, was 
leaving St. Mathews Church, which is 
in the same block. He entered a car- 
riage in the procession and went to 
the cemetery, and thus made good his 
escape. Allen had an accomplice who 
made all the plans for him, and she 
was in the carriage which he entered. 
She was a beautiful young lady, styl- 
ishly dressed. The police have an ex- 
cellent description of her and her 
clothes, and they have traced her to 
the Page street car line. They are 
confident of having her under arrest 
before night.” 

“Good morning, dear,” said Nell’s 
mother, sweetly, as she entered the 
breakfast room. “I hope you have 
decided to go with me to Honolulu.” 

“Yes, mother,” replied Nell, em- 
phatically, “and instead of waiting un- 
til next week, let’s go on the ‘Manchu,’ 
which sails at noon to-day.” 





The Geisha Girl’s Tale 


By Charles Brown Jr. 


atmosphere was golden. Down 

at the white sand dunes along 

the beach almond-eyed young- 
sters moulded fairy palaces of tiny 
grains of sand and ran away gleefully 
clapping their hands and shouting as 
the sea crept upon the beach and stole 
back again carrying the sand palaces 
with it. A half a mile out a transport 
lay with her smoke rising lazily up- 
ward through the still air. About her 
sides men, women and children passed 
baskets of coal from one to another 
into her bunkers as they stood in lines 
on the coal barges. Far over on the 
terraced hills one could descry the 
Japanese farmer as he worked in his 
truck garden. - 

I alone seemed to be the only idle 
person on that summer morn. I 
climbed the hills to the terraced spots. 
Once I stopped before a gate and 
looked in. Sloping lawns ran down 
to it, and over them the silk-cocks 
strutted. Trees of many kinds 
shaded the graveled walks. In the 
center of the garden a fountain played 
in the sunlight. Opposite the foun- 
tain was a tea-house. A girl sat on 
the porch singing to herself and ar- 
ranging a set of tea cups. Presently 
she looked up, saw me and beckoned. 
I entered the. garden where the geisha 
girls sing of the summer seas and 
summer women. 

“You look tired. The terraced hills 
of Nagasaki are too steep for you,” 
laughed my geisha girl in broken Eng- 
lish a few-minutes later as we drank 
our tea. 

I was tired. 

“Will you stay with me and listen 
to a story; and—” 


I was summer in Japan and the 


I interrupted: “No, I can not.” 

Then I hesitated for the fraction of 
a minute and waited to see if my gei- 
sha girl would frown; but she did not. 
A soft, mysterious light burned in her 
almond eyes and it seemed to urge, 
“Stay.” A sheet of paper driven by 
the wind rustled across the lawn, “You 
can.” 4, silk-cock crowed, “You 
must.” The wind playing in the cam- 
phoras begged, “Please do.” My 
weakness mastered me and I an- 
swered, “Yes.” 

a8 * co ae * 

The tea pot was empty. A few 
cakes lay carelessly in a gilt edged 
saucer. I like cakes. 

My geisha girl snuggled up to me 
and together we watched a lonely 
cloud as it sailed over the harbor and 
settled upon one of the hill tops and 
refused to move like a_ refractory 
child. Presently my geisha girl com- 
menced her story sadly: 

“Naro, the son of a silk merchant, 
and Koliah, his only companion, had 
always been together; had always 
talked of the trees and the flowers; 
had always wondered how many dif- 
ferent kinds there were in the world; 
and if the butterflies, the bees and the 
birds would be sorry if the trees and 
flowers were to die. 

“*Yes, they would be sorry,’ they 
affirmed once as they sat on the sand 
dunes at evening. 

“Like the birds among the cherry 
blossoms they kissed and cooed. 
The world was still young and good 
to them, and they wanted nothing. 
But a day dawned, oh, too soon, a day 
when hearts were shut and no one 
seemed to care. 

“*You must prepare to leave im- 
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mediately for the island of Formosa. 
You are now a young man and must be 
trained for the army of Japan,’ was 
the message delivered to him. 

“He feared to tell Koliah. The vil- 
lagers heard of the contents of the 
message, and she heard it from them. 
Little mounds of earth covere! with 
lilies, which were supposed to be the 
grave of an errant fighter of Japan 
who had perished while fighting a 
dragon to extricate an imprisoned 
maiden from a tall tower, decayed 
into a Past; for Naro was going away 
to Formosa and they must forget those 
childish fancies. There was an old, 
dead Pride of India at one of the ter- 
raced spots where they had played at 
post office with their books of tissue, 
brushes and cakes of ink. Naro had 
a sweetheart and Koliah named her 
Ogwain, for she thought it the sweet- 
est of all girls’ names. Naro used to 
write to Ogwain telling her of the 
trees and flowers. But she never an- 


swered them; for it was Koliah at all 
times who answered, ‘I like you, my 


Naro.’ 

“But now it was all over. What 
were childish fancies to them in that 
cruel hour? 

“Three days later Naro was gone. 

“Two years dragged by and then 
came a third and a fourth. At times 
Koliah wept, her tears flowing into 
little vials which she sealed and threw 
into the sea, for she knew that they 
would float to Naro. 

“Finally there came an evening 
when an old fisherman hurried from 
door to door and told that Naro had 
returned. Every one rejoiced; Koliah 
rejoiced; Naro rejoiced; and it seemed 
that the birds, the trees and the flowers 
rejoiced. 

“Once Naro startled. The fingers 
that had moulded in the sand were 
thin; deep lines were on her face: she 
had suffered in her loneliness. But 
the heart was not changed, it was the 
same true heart. 

“Naro had brought home a box of 
curios for her. Here were a few 
shells from the shell strewn beach of 
Formosa. Here were the plumes of 
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a seven colored bird he had killed 
with a stone; and here was a bit of 
sea-weed he had gathered and pressed, 
and some little pink shells. 

“Late that night as the villagers sat 
at the tea house of Koliah’s. father 
some one mentioned that Naro and his 
companion should be married im- 
mediately. 

“‘*No! No!’ said her father and 
mother together. ‘She is the daugh- 
ter of a tea merchant. He is the son 
of a silk merchant, and he is an officer 
in the army of Japan. She is not wor- 
thy of him.’ 

“At day-break Naro and Koliah 
were on the sand dunes as in other 
days. When evening came they still 
sat there oblivious of everything and 
with their minds out away in the plains 
of the past. Koliah sobbed that there 
was nothing for her tc return home 
for; these were the thoughts which 
seemed festering around her heart, 
chilling and crushing it to nothing. 

“*We shall row out there,’ Naro 
proposed as he pointed to the sun 
which was sinking into the white caps. 

“*We shall belong to each other 
then and they can not part us,’ she an- 
swered. 

“Late that evening the fishermen 
strolling along the beach saw a man 
and a woman go hurrying by. The 
man was Naro and the woman was his 
playmate. 

“Darkness settled; a tiny skiff 
launched into the waves and took her 
own course; the wind died down to a 
low moan; and the woman in the sea- 
beaten skiff asked, “Why are the sea 
birds sobbing at this late hour, Naro ?’ 

“*They are crying for us, Koliah,’ 
a belated fisherman homeward bound 
heard him reply. 

“In the morning as the sea birds 
circled above the sand dunes and 
looked down they saw a curious sight. 
On the beach lay the bodies of a man 
and a woman lashed together with a 
thick cord. The weeping villagers 
were kneeling about Naro and Koliah 
and wringing their hands in their 
desolation. After a while they lifted 
the bodies and bore them to the homes 
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of the unwise parents; but of what use 
were atonements now? ' 

“All day the simple friends of the 
lovers wept at the homes of Naro and 
Koliah; all day little youngsters who 
had known and loved the dead lovers 
tipped in on their toes and looked at 
them; all day the mother and father 
of Koliah blamed themselves because 
of their harsh judgment. 

“As the paper lanterns burned that 
evening and the old men and women 
who had known the lovers from child- 
hood came to sit beside the dead, some 
one mentioned to join them in wed- 
lock, for they would be happier in the 
world beyond. 

“*You have our consent,’ the folks 
of Koliah said. 

“‘And ours, also,’ said those of 
Naro. 

“It was immediately made known 
throughout the village that though 
dead, Naro and Koliah were to be 
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wedded that night, giving them the 
right to live as man and wife in the 
world beyond. The ceremony was 
performed, the families of the bride 
and groom exchanged presents, 
and—”’ 

* * * * * 

My geisha girl did not finish the 
sentence; she turned, filled the tea pot 
and put it to steep. I rose, dropped a 
yen into her lap, and turned to go. 

“Where are you going?” she asked. 

“To America,” I responded, sadly. 

And so, should you ever go to Japan 
and climb the terraced hill and enter 
the little tea garden you will meet my 
geisha girl. Among the many stories 
she will tell you this one will be told; 
for she tells it every day. 

She was born in that little garden, 
has lived there all the time, and some 
day she is going to be buried close to 
the fountain which plays in the sun- 
shine. 





THE ARTIST 


He who beneath his hand has made to grow, 
With toil, titanic, and with labor, blest, 

A realization of the dreams that pressed 
Like surges where the tides of Ocean flow, 
Has sensed the soul’s own music, throbbing low, 
From God’s deep, secret chamber in the breast. 
To him the mighty mysteries, unguessed, 
Shall open be, and for a breath’s span show 
The undimmed vista of Life’s pregnant goal! 
At one with ages past and eons to be, 

He stands, brief master of the vast world-soul, 
And bursts the gates to which there is no key, 
And, by creation, feels his spirit roll 

Across the reaches of Eternity! 


R. R. GREEN WOop. 





His Brother’s Keeper 


By Seymour C. Chuna 


VERYBODY in the room 
looked up in astonishment as 
the sheriff made his state- 
ment. That “Brick” Evans, 

the best gun-man in Granite, could 
have been winged when he was fully 
prepared for trouble seemed incred- 
ible. 

“Ts that a fact?” asked Ripley, who 
stood at the bar with poised glass. 

“It is,” declared Sheriff Munson. 
“He’s over at my shack now with a 
busted thigh. Doc’s been with him 
ever since he got in, an’ he says he 
dunno whether he’s goin’ to get well 
or not. 

“An’ the worst of it is,” continued 
the sheriff warming up, “he’s the 
third one of my men what’s been 
plugged by the same skunk within two 
weeks.” 

“Tell us about it,” said Ripley, 
draining his glass. 

“Well, you fellows remember me 
tellin’ you about that chap stealin’ a 
hoss over Carson way, about two 
months ago—he got away, hoss an’ all. 
Two weeks ago one of my men located 
him in a little cabin at the foot of 
Zimmerman’s Peak whar he’s been 
hidin’, I guess, all along. The next 
day I sent Williams after him. That 
night he come home with a hole in his 
shoulder. Then I sent Cole, an’ I ain’t 
seen him since. Day before yester- 
day Brick went, an’ now he’s back too 
silly to tell anything an’ liable to stay 
that-a-way for a month.” 

“Why don’t you go?” asked Ripley 
pleasantly. 

“Why don’t I go?” roared the sher- 
iff. “How am I goin’ when I don’t 
have time to eat? I ain’t no sooner 


got in this evenin’ when I gets a mes- 
sage to be in Coyote tomorrer mornin’ 
early to get Preston. You make me 
tired.” 

They knew that Munson wasn’t just 
bluffing, either, for there was no bet- 
ter man in the camp. 

“Maybe one of you men’ll go? 
What?” 

It seemed that none of them would, 
for no one answered. 

“You know there’s $500 offered for 
him,” encouraged the sheriff. 

“T’ll go,” came a quiet voice from 
the corner. 

They turned quickly towards the 
speaker, and then grinned. It was the 
newcomer. No one knew his name, 
for during the short time he had been 
in camp he had kept to himself and 
never spoke unless spoken to. He was 
little more than a boy despite the 
heavy black beard that covered most 
of his face; but the steel-blue eyes 
that glittered from under the long 
lashes gave one to understand that he 
was perfectly capable of taking care 
of himself. 

“Who’re you?” demanded Munson. 

“Wistman’s my name,” the other 
answered in the same quiet voice. 

“It is, is it? an’ whar mought you 
be from?” 

“New York.” 

The sheriff grinned. “Say, kid, I 
like your spunk; but this is a man’s 
job, an’ it’ll take a durn good man to 
turn the trick, at that.” 

“I’m your man,” said Wistman, 
striding up to the bar. 

“Say,” said Munson, his curiosity 
aroused, “what’d you want to go for?” 

“IT need the money.” 
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“A durn good reason; but this here 
hoss-thief’s downed three of my best 
men.” 

“I won’t be the fourth,” answered 
the other calmly, and smiled. And it 
was that smile that won the sheriff. 

“Well, I’ll swar!” exclaimed that 
worthy, “I dunno but what you mought 
get him. Can you shoot?” 

“TI wouldn’t go if I couldn’t,” tartly. 

“Well, that settles it; but you 
needn’t get sore about it. I'll let you 
go on one condition, an’ that is that 
I want either that man or your 
corpse.” 

“You shall have one or the other.” 

“Good! Come an’ take the deputys’ 
oath.” 

Nobody laughed while this solemn 
duty was being performed, or while 
the sheriff was giving his new deputy 
a description of the place where the 
horse-thief lay in hiding. They pitied 
the boy more than anything else, for 
they knew that he must be hard-up 
indeed to undertake such a mission. 

“When’ll you start?” asked Mun- 
son as he finished. 

“Now.” 

“Good! An’ say, if you ain’t back 
by tomorrow night we’ll know you’re 
down an’ out, an’ the whole town’ll go 
get that devil. I’m tired of this 
foolin’. Have a drink before you go.” 

“How about that five hundred?” 

“You get it the minute you turn that 
hoss-thief over to me.” 

“Right! Boys the drinks are on me. 
Bar-keep, drinks around.” 

They lined up to the bar and drank 
in silence. Every eye was turned on 
the new deputy. There was some- 
thing magnetic about the soft voice 
that drew them to him; and they liked 
his direct way of putting things be- 
cause it showed that there was force 
behind what he said. 

When he had emptied his glass he 
turned to them. 

“T’d like to borrow a gun. Has any- 
body here got an extra one?” 

“A which?” sputtered Munson as 
the raw liquor ran down his wind- 
pipe. 

“A gun.” 


“Boys, he ain’t even got a gun,” 
roared Ripley. “Jim”—to the bar- 
keeper—‘“give him a brace o’ forty- 
fives.” 

“Thank you,” said Wistman, as he 
gravely took the brace of heavy re- 
volvers and buckled them around his 
waist. Then he gave his trousers a 
hitch and started for the door. 

“Your man will be here to-morrow 
night, or my corpse will be out there— 
I can’t very well bring it in.” And he 
disappeared. 

After Wistman left the saloon he 
hurried down to the corral to get his 
horse. He had some difficulty in 
catching the wild little pony, for he 
was a green-hand at the game, but at 
last he succeeded. 

Cinching the girth tight, and mak- 
ing sure that both his revolvers were 
in working order and loaded, he 
sprang into the saddle and headed the 
pinto due west. 

He had much to think about as he 
rode along, chief among which was 
his present situation. He grimly won- 
dered if he had not been a fool to 
undertake the task that he had set for 
himself—a task that Granite’s best 
men had turned down instantly. What 
the result would be he dared not even 
guess. He had no thought of turn- 
ing back, however; he needed that five 
hundred dollars and he would get it 

Two months before he had left New 
York and gone West in search of for- 
tune; but, in some way, money per- 
sisted in dodging him. He now had 
thirteen cents in his pocket. The re- 
ward would take him back home and 
then some, and he determined that it 
would be used for that purpose if he 
captured it. 

A jack-rabbit scampered across the 
path in front of him, and his hand 
flew to his hip. Then he smiled. He 
was nervous; he admitted as much to 
himself. But that was all; there was 
no fear in his heart. 

About sun-down he sighted a little 
cabin that, by the description the 
sheriff had given him, he knew to be 
the one for which he searched. A thin 
curl of smoke rose from the chimney 




















and hung lazily about the tall peak 
that sheltered it. 

Except for this peak there was ab- 
solutely no cover behind which the 
deputy might conceal himself, and he 
drew up his pony to plan a course of 
action. He knew that the safest 
thing to do was to wait until darkness 
came, and yet he was too eager to do 
this. He wanted to get it over with. 

He took one of his revolvers from 
the holster and placed it in his coat 
pocket with a finger on the trigger. 
Then, with a deep breath, he touched 
the pinto with his spur and galloped 
forward. 

Deep down in his heart he knew 
that he was doing a fool-hardy thing; 
but as this kind of work was new to 
him, he did not know how else to pro- 
ceed. But of one thing he was sure: 
the man with whom he was dealing 
was a murderer as well as a_ horse- 
thief, and he meant to get in the first 
shot if he could. 

The little cabin rapidly grew larger 
as he galloped on. Except for the 
narrow line of smoke that hung about, 
it was devoid of all signs of habita- 
tion. 

Wistman had just begun to fear that 
he had come too late, when the door 
was suddenly flung back and a man 
holding a rifle to his shoulder stood 
framed in the opening. 

“Hold: up there, pard!” he bawled. 

Wistman did. He pulled up the 
pinto, and with his finger trembling on 
the trigger of the heavy revolver in his 
pocket, yelled back: “Put up that gun; 
I want to see you.” 

“Nothing doing!” howled the other 
without moving. “Turn that horse 
around and clear out!” 

“But I got to see you,” protested the 
deputy faintly. 

“Tl give you thirty seconds to 
skip!” came the answer; and Wist- 
man pulled the trigger of his revolver. 

It was instantly answered by the 
sharp cough of the rifle, and his pinto 
gave a high bound into the air and 
fell backwards. Wistman sprang 


clear and then threw himself behind 
the dead horse. 
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He passed his hand over his eyes 
and sighed. He was in for it now, he 
thought; but was sincerely glad that 
the first of it was over. His face 
flushed with excitement; but his hand 
was as steady as steel. 

Raising his revolver he took care- 
ful aim and fired again. It was 
promptly answered by the Winchester, 
and he heard the soft thud of the bul- 
let as it buried itself in the ground be- 
side him. 

As he raised himself to fire again 
he exposed himself and an instant 
later tumbled back with a groan as a 
30-30 bullet grazed his right temple. 
A terrible faintness came over him as 
the blood gushed from the ragged cut; 
but in a moment he was himself again. 
He cautiously raised his hand and 
emptied the revolver in the direction 
of the cabin. When the smoke had 
cleared away he saw the man advanc- 
ing on him slowly. He seemed to 
bear a charmed life. 

Wistman crouched low and waited 
—for what, he did not know. He tried 
to staunch the flow of blood from his 
head but could not. Still the other 
man came on slowly, calmly, deter- 
minedly. The rifle was clinched to 
his cheek ready to deal death on an 
instant’s notice. 

Wistman drew his other gun, and 
once more raising a cautious hand, 
fired. A wild yell of pain fell sweetly 
on his ears and he saw the man fall. 
The throbbing in his head was for- 
gotten as he sprang to his feet with a 
great hope in his heart—just in time 
to meet a ball of lead that tore its way 
through his chest. Without a sound 
he fell and lay still. He felt no pain; 
his body was numb. Then he choked 
as the blood filled his mouth. He 
wondered dully if he was going to die, 
and if he had killed the other man. 
After a while he closed his eyes. He 
was not sleepy, but his brain was 
cloudy and he wanted to think. 

How long he laid there he did not 
know, but hearing a movement beside 
him he opened his eyes and looked 
up. He stared at the man above him 
fascinated. It was as if he was gazing 
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into a mirror. A pair of steel-blue 
eyes, duplicates of his own, glared 
down at him. The two men could not 
have been told apart. 

“Jim,” he whispered weakly. 

“Oh, Lord! it’s Billie! Have I killed 
you, brother?” the other cried, drop- 
ping to his knees beside the wounded 
man. 

“No, Jimmy,” he whispered; “you 
just stunned me. The bullet that did 
the work came from my own gun— 
the trigger got caught.” He lied 
cheerfully even though he knew he 
was dying. “What are you doing 
down here, Jimmy ?” 

“First let—” 

“Jim, I’m dying. Tell me quick. 
Not much time.” 

“Well, since I ran away from home 
ten years ago I have just wandered 
around mining at different places. A 
few weeks ago I went to Carson. Two 
days later I was accused of horse 
stealing. I didn’t, so help me God! 
But they would have strung me up— 
and there was Mary. I couldn’t leave 
her.” 

“Mary ?” 

“My wife. And I love—” 

“Call her,” Wistman choked. 

His brother jumped to his feet and 
yelled, and a moment later a beauti- 
ful, black-haired girl dressed in a 
calico wrapper ran up. 

“Have you killed him, Jim?” she 
whimpered. 

“Come here, Mary, quick! This is 
my brother. He’s dying.” 

She dropped to her knees beside 
him, and he smiled faintly up into her 
tear-filled eyes. 

“My little sister,” he breathed; 
“kiss me.” 

She kissed him quickly and burst 
into sobs. 

“Bill, what are you doing here?” 
asked his brother hoarsely. 

“I came for—you. Did I hit you? 
Can you move me a little?” 

“Just a scratch. But tell me about 
mother and father.” 

“Both dead. Listen! I am dying,” 


—his voice grew faint; “‘do what I tell 
you.” 

“Yes ?”—hoarsely. 

“We can’t—be told—apart. When 
I die—shave me. Take me—to sheriff 
and claim reward. They'll never 
know. Promise—quick! Swear it!” 

“Jim |, 

“Quick!” 

He looked at his wife, but she was 
weeping silently. 

“T will, Billie, for Mary’s sake; but 
don’t leave me, Billie. Billie— 
Billie—” 

“Kiss me bro—” 

The man. stooped and kissed him 
just as his eyes closed with a peaceful 
smile. : 

The next evening as Sheriff Munson 
hurried down to the saloon after a 
weary ride from Coyote with his pris- 
oner, he caught sight of two horse- 
back riders coming down the street. 
He had forgotten about Wistman; but 
now, as he recognized him on one of 
the horses, he let out a yell and dashed 
towards them. 

“He’s got ’im!” he shouted; and the 
men tumbled out of the saloon with 
drawn revolvers. They had misunder- 
stood their leader. 

Wistman was sitting stiffly in his 
saddle holding a still form in his arms. 
Beside him rode a woman. 

The sheriff greeted him joyously. 

“You got him?” he chuckled. 

Wistman nodded. 

“Have any trouble?” 

“Ne.” 

“Tell us about it.” 

“There’s nothing to tell”—curtly. 

“Who’s that woman?” 

“That is his wife. I promised him 
I would provide for her, and I will,” 
he answered steadily. 

“Well, I’m dummed! You sure 
earned your reward.” 

“Keep the reward. 
man.” 

The sheriff looked up into the full- 
bearded face of his deputy wonder- 
ingly. Then he looked at the dead 
man. His face was clean shaven. 


Take your 

















“The Big Buck” 


By Benjamin S$. Kotlowsky 


MET my friend, Dave Sloan, at 

a wedding in Southern Ken- 

tucky. It was a rollicking fes- 

tivity, held at the house of a 
wealthy tobacco planter, who was giv- 
ing away his last and youngest daugh- 
ter to a fresh, manly-looking young 
fellow, who was, as usual, a second, 
or third: for your true Southerner 
never marries “out of the family,” and 
every planter in South Kentucky was a 
Southerner, of course. 

Amidst the merry crowd, I very 
soon made out the tall, lank figure of 
my friend, Dave Sloan, whom I had 
not met for several years. It would 
be difficult to mistake him in any 
crowd, for he was as lean and as 
sharp as a rail-splinter, with his beak- 
like nose and projecting chin. There 
was about him, too, the decided, 
haughty carriage of the high-blooded 
animal, and with his head thrown back 
in a hearty, fox-hunting guffaw, there 
was something indescribably keen, 
game and dashing in his appearance. 

As I expected, when I approached 
him I found him in the midst of a 
glowing description of his last run with 
dogs, and closely surrounded by an 
auditory of young men, for Dave was 
no great hand with the women. 

“* Gip’ had just seized a big ‘ten- 
prong’ buck on the bound, by the 
throat, and brought him to his knees,” 
when Dave caught my eye. The names 
of “Spot,” “Rags” and “Rattler” died 
away upon his tongue, in the thick- 
coming utterance, as he stared at me 
for a moment of doubtful recognition. 

“Halloa, Joe Kutler! By old Prin- 


cess!” (Dave always swore by his 
favorite slow-track dog, Princess, who 





never gave tongue on a false trail.) 
“Why, my boy, how are you? Just in 
time—the bucks are just in the ‘blue.’ 
The dogs are as lean as I am, and as 
fierce as starved tigers for a chase.” 

“I’m your man; but lean as you are, 
Dave, why, you make them carry 
weight in a high wind, don’t you? 
They say you’ve got the finest pack 
west of the Alleghanies, now!” 

“West of the Alleghanies! Pshaw, 
man, nothing to equal them on top of 
the sod! Twenty-five, all told, with 
throats like the trump of resurrection. 
When they open in full blast, they 
make the hills skip like young lambs— 
and the trees bend before the sound 
like in a hurricane! I tell you, they 
make the Mississippi walk up stream 
and the catfish stand straight up on 
their tails out of the water to listen 
to them.” 

“That'll do, Dave! 
go back home?” 

“Start in the morning—you'll be all 
ready? Don’t let you off under three 
weeks—we have the cream of the 
hunting season now P” 

“Won’t promise for all that time— 
but I will be ready for you in the 
morning!” 

“That’s a good boy. Bring nothing 
but your rifle—if you want birds, I 
have guns enough, and Pussy’s nose is 
as keen as a brier!” 

ok * * * 

A two-days’ ride through the wild 
and picturesque “Barrens” brought us 
to the banks of the Mississippi River. 
Here we entered upon a long, deep 
stretch of land, covered with the most 
tremendous forest I ever saw. It ex- 
tends from Columbus, or the “Iron 


When do you 
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Banks,” as they are called, up some 
thirty miles, nearly parallel with the 
present course of the Mississippi— 
though greatly elevated above the 
present bottom—and constituting what 
is thought to be the old bank of the 
river. 

From seven to ten miles in width, 
this singular tongue of land is without 
an inhabitant, except the settlement of 
the Sloan’s, about a mile from Colum- 
bus—though composing some of the 
richest land of the State—from the 
fact of its being an old military re- 
serve, and covered, as Dave said, “six 
deep with titles’—which had sufficed 
to keep at bay even the unscrupulous 
squatters—so that it was literally given 
over to the possession of wild animals, 
and constituted at that time the great- 
est hunting ground within hundreds 
of miles. 

Here the Sloans—who were of 
wealthy and aristocratic “Old Domin- 
ion” stock—had opened a large plan- 
tation, immediately upon the river 


bank, where it descended two hundred 
and fifty feet perpendicuarly to the 


water. 

From the portico of the Mansion- 
House placed upon this lofty perch, 
you could command a clear view of 
the majestic river, to its junction 
with the Ohio, thirty miles above. This 
was no insignificant sight, you may rest 
assured, with sometimes thirty steam- 
boats in view at a time—rolling like 
huge omnibuses along the Broadway 
of Creation, as Dave, who had once 
visited New York, afterwards insisted 
upon calling his favorite river. 

Such a hullabaloo as greeted us 
when we alighted at the gate! The 
hounds had first discovered us, and to 
the shout of their master gave us a 
reverberating echo. Then the picka- 
ninnies came pouring in sooty legions 
out of the cabins of the “extensive 
quarter,” which flanked the mansion 
in the background—their black, shiny 
faces stretched in yells and grins, ex- 
hibiting an ivory ecstacy of delight at 
the return of “Massa Dave”—while the 
hounds nearly tumbled us into the dirt 
with their rude gambols.’ In a moment 
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the whole plantation seemed alive, and 
Dave’s favorite hunter, Lars, which 
had the freedom of the yard, came 
prancing into the melee. 

The ladies of the hospitable mansion 
met us at the door, and I was greeted 
with that gentle and high-bred frank- 
ness for which a true Virginia woman 
has always been noted—which has 
that indescribable, motherly and sis- 
terly something in it which makes the 
stranger think at once that he has 
found home. 

After his mother and three lovely 
young sisters, Dave’s next greeting 
was to his mulatto foster-mother, who 
stood with a loving and humble smile 
upon her good looking face in the 
backgrounti along with her son, Dave’s 
foster-brother and body _ servant, 
Sambo. 

Then to supper. 

Ah, that delicious supper! The 
fresh, juicy venison, the cakes of 
grated green corn, kneaded in its own 
sweet milk by some mysterious pro- 
cess, known only to Virginia women— 
and coffee that is a redistillation of 
nectar, thickened with golden cream! 

Then to bed. 

* co ok a” 

Sambo roused us, with the dawn, 
and we went out to see the dogs fed, 
preparatory for the morning hunt. It 
was, indeed, a magnificent pack, such 
as I had never seen together before. 
Fifteen of them were of the same fam- 
ily and of great size and power, stand- 
ing very high upon their legs, and 
marked with great uniformity with 
black spots upon a pure white ground. 

“Gip,” the sire and leader of this 
noble group, was of a pure white body, 
with a single black spot in the center 
of the forehead. He was a most power- 
ful animal, and able to cope with the 
largest buck, alone. He was a stag 
hound, carefully crossed upon the 
short-legged and long-bodied fox- 
hound. 

“Music”—the dam—was a fox- 
hound of the “true Spartan breed,” 
with a voice like a distant alarm-bell, 
while the organ of old “Gip” was as so- 
norous as the boom of “old ocean” 
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against hollow cliffs. 

But among them all, my eye in- 
stantly detected a magnificent crea- 
ture—a black-tan hound, that to me 
seemed absolutely perfect, as a speci- 
men of canine symmetry. His coat 
was as fine as the most glossy silk; 
from his head, which was pointed like 
a serpent’s, his fine, broad and thin 
ears, with their great, swelling veins, 
depended more than an inch below the 
tip of his nose. His neck, like a 
young stag’s; his chest, barrel-ribbed, 
and deep as a panther’s; his loins, as 
clean as a grey-hound’s, with a broad, 
strong back; limbs that seemed to 
have been hammered by some won- 
drous skill out of fine steel; and such 
a voice: bugles, clarions, cymbals, 
bells, winds, waters, echoes, mingled, 
clashing, rolling, roaring, in one tide 
of rushing sound; altogether they were 
nothing to that voice. ‘Nowhere, or 
nothing,” as Dave exclaimed, “to the 
voice of ‘Black Terror’ and ‘Smiles,’” 
as he named a beautiful tan slut of 
smaller size, which stood beside this 
noble animal. 

The history of this splendid couple 
was a singular one, and Dave gave it 
to me on the spot. 

He was sitting in the portico one 
morning, looking out over the river, 
which was very much swollen, and 
filled with driftwood. He observed 
some strange, black objects, which 
seemed to be struggling with the cur- 
rent. He called to Sambo for his 
spy glass, and saw at once that they 


were two animals of some sort, who. 


were trying hard to climb upon the 
drift wood which floated in the middle 
of the mighty stream. 

Here was an adventure at any rate; 
and, followed by Sambo, Dave de- 
scended the steep bank of the river. 
When he reached the water, he found 
that his boat had been torn away by 
the current. Here was a nonplus with 
a vengeance! Dave was staggered, 
but only for a moment, when the low, 
plaintive howl of a hound reached 
him across the waters. 

It was a terrible venture; but Dave’s 
coat was off in an instant, and, looking 
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round at Sambo, he only heard him 
say: “Go in, Massa Dave, I’m here,” 
when he plunged into the turbid cur- 
rent, followed by the brave boy. Dave 
said that if it had been a man’s voice 
it could not have “hurt him” more than 
the sound of that hound’s plaintive 
howl. 

Suffice it, the adventure, after nearly 
having cost them both their lives, was 
successfully accomplished, by bring- 
ing these two hounds, which were 
coupled together by a chain, to shore, 
some four miles below, by the help of 
the drift wood, which they pushed be- 
fore them. The poor animals were 
nearly exhausted, and had probably 
been in the water for many hours but 
quickly recovered. 

Dave vowed that a whole plantation 
couldn’t buy them. They had probably 
fallen from some steamboat, and had 
got caught by their chains to some 
drift wood, which had prevented them 
from swimming ashore. 

The whole kennel was fed upon 
bread exclusively, during the hunting 
season, and were never permitted to 
touch any meat except what they 
themselves killed. This kept them in 
fine bottom and wind for running, and 
made them very savage. 

* * a 


The Chase of the Big Buck. 


A delicious breakfast is rapidly 
despatched, the horn is sounded, and 
we are off for our stands in the deep 
forest. 

Sambo, who “drives,” turns to the 
left, at the corner of the plantation, 
followed by the whole pack, while we 
follow a bridle-path, leading straight 
ahead, into the depths of the forest. 

In a half a mile I am stationed just 
on the verge of the “old bank,” as it 
is called, of the river, with the deep 
forest, through which Sambo is driv- 
ing, on my left, and, on my right, af- 
ter a sheer descent of twenty feet, a 
tremendous swamp, which was now 
dry, except where traversed by deep 
lagoons filled with quicksands. Dave 
rode on about half a mile further to 
his stand. 
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My instructions were, not to let the 
hounds pass my stand, if I missed 
the deer, which would attempt to get 
by me in the almost impenetrable 
swamps, where, if the dogs followed 
him, they would be lost for the re- 
mainder of the day. 

I had not long to wait; for I just 
could begin to hear my heart beat in 
the restored silence, and a neighbor- 
ing squirrel had only just commenced 
barking at me, when a low and dis- 
tant bay, followed by a faint whoop, 
showed that a trail had been struck. 
Gradually the sounds gathered, as 
voice after voice joined in, until at 
last the thunder bass of old Gip 
boomed out, and old Music followed 
with a blast; and now the clashing 
clangor of Black Terror’s tongue leads 
off the bursting symphony, and the 
forest rang to reverberations which 
startled the heart into my very throat. 

Peal on peal—and now a sudden 
silence—my blood is running like 
mill-tails. Heavens! what music! 
How the leaves flutter, and the trees 


sway to my vision! 
“Whoop!” in a smothered gasp. If 


I could only yell! Here they come; 
I wonder the forest isn’t level to the 
mighty roll of sound! Ha! lost again! 
No! it is only muffled as they go down 
some valley! Now they rise again! 
How it deafens! they must be right 
upon me! they will be running over 
me, deer, dogs, and all! 
comes! and out bounded, within ten 
feet of me, a tremendous buck, with 
his mighty antlers thrown back upon 
his rump! He has paused an instant. 

Crack! away with one prodigious 
bound, he clears the twenty feet of 
bank, and is crashing through the 
swamp. . 

What a roar! here they are! bris- 
tles up, tongues out, Black Terror ten 
paces ahead, Gip next, then Music, 
and all the rest in a crowd, looking 
savage as harried wolves. You might 
as well talk of stopping the Missis- 
sippi—they have smelt the blood. 
Black Terror’s leap is as long as the 
buck’s! Old Gip roars again! they 
are out of sight! That’s Dave's yell. 


here he. 
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Hark! his horse’s feet, already! He 
is coming, furious, because I did not 
stop the buck! 

And furious he was, sure enough! 
I began to exclaim at the top of my 
voice, before he came in sight, but it 
was no use. 

“Why the deuce didn’t you stop 
that deer! Are the dogs gone? Black 
Terror will never stop. Confusion, 
man! were you asleep?” 

“He was as big as an elephant, 
Dave. Here’s plenty of blood,” said 
I, trying to appear cool, and pointing 
to the ground, with my gun, “he’s done 
for.” 

Dave sprang to his feet and exam- 
ined the signs. “Oh, thunder! you 
have shot him too far back, and 
through the loins; he will take to the 
river—what a track! it must be the 
‘big buck,’ I shall lose Black Terror! 
Come ahead, and let’s cut him off be- 
fore he gets there, if we kill our 
horses!” And away he dashed 
through the wood. 

I followed as fast as possible, and 
such a ride! Through vine-matted 
thickets, over dead trees, leaping at 
breakneck speed the wild lagoons, we 
clattered. 

At length we burst upon open 
ground, and Dave gave a yell. “Too 
late! too late! the Big Buck, by old 
Princess! he'll take the river.” 

Dave’s yell had slightly startled the 
buck, which was making for the river, 
along the bank of a wild lagoon. He 
turned sharp, and attempted to leap 
the lagoon, he disappears—on we 
rush, but Dave knows what he is 
about, and his horse too—while my 
mare leaps. Plump, we land in the 
middle of the lagoon, followed by a 
roar of laughter from Dave. 

“Next time, shoot farther forward, 
old boy!” 

But it was no joking matter for me 
—we had landed in a quicksand. I 
looked around with an expression of 
terror at Dave, for I felt my mare 
rapidly sinking under me. 

“Catch that limb above you,” 
shouted he, “and tie your bridle to it, 
or you will both go under.” 
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There was no time for mincing mat- 
ters. I let go my gun, which sank 
out of sight forever. Rising in my 
saddle, with a desperate effort I 
reached the stout limb of a bending 
cottonwood tree, which I dragged 
down, and to which I managed to 
secure my bridle by a_ strong 
kuot. I succeeded finally, by the aid 
of the cottonwood, in reaching the 
bank, and by this time, when I looked 
back, I found that my poor mare had 
sunk in the quagmire nearly up to her 
eyes. 

I now looked around, and saw Dave, 
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busy enough, between beating off the 
dogs and attempting to secure the 
buck, which had stuck fast also in the 
quicksand. He succeeded in throw- 
ing a rope about his horns, and when 
the “driver” came up, we dragged it 
out at our leisure, after having res- 
cued my poor “Bangs,” who from 
hanging so long by her head-stall, had 
grown quite black in the face. 

The buck was a prodigious animal, 
and had several times before been 
chased by Dave, when it always took 
to the river, and had thus lost him 
several fine hounds. 
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A child, thrilled by new joys in country ways, 
Played through long, happy, summer days, 

A thousand new-found joys beneath the sun, 

With purple hills to climb when all was done— 
But at the sunset’s fading and the night, 

Fled whence those joys that lately shone so bright? 
In place of dauntless Knight with tryst to keep— 

A homesick child, lonely-drifting to sleep. 


And now to-day has gone; the purple mountains lay 
Hazier, it seemed, than even yesterday, 

Impossibly, immeasurably far— 

And over them to-night there shines a star; 

But here a child has found again the way— 

A lonely child, homesick and tired of play, 

No longer given, as is childhood’s due, 

To dream, and wake to happy dreams come true. 


Atice Feicita Corey. 





“Sis” 


By A. M. Edwards 


man to the camp that day, at 

all—that 
not blaming me. 
self. 

He was English; he was a snob; he 
wore an eyeglass; he was collecting 
data of conditions in the United States 
for a book; he thought America wild, 
woolly and impossible. Wasn't it 
enough to make me hate him? I shall 
never forget the agony of the dinner, a 
good one too, by the way, for I pre- 
pared most of it myself. In the quest 
of the simple life, we eschewed all 
the furbelows. I was rather pleased 
than otherwise to find the soup was 
scorched, when I saw the pained ex- 
pression with which he partook of it. 
As per maternal order, however, I sat 
rigid and conventional, and from my 
position below the salt watched Sis, 
white gowned and dimpled, actually 
being “nice” to him. How I writhed 
but I behaved. 

After that wretched ordeal, at 
which His Royal Self Sufficiency, with 
fine zeal and much screwing of his 
eyeglass had proceeded to batter down 
American traditions and ideals as so 
many unnecessary encumbrances of 
the landscape, Sis and I were detailed 
to show him the sights about our little 
island. He strolled ahead of us in the 
lordly British fashion, walking too 
rapidly or too slowly, as best suited 
his convenience. He thought our 
country fashion of dinner in the mid- 
dle of the day, amusing; co-educa- 
tional colleges were legitimate off- 
spring of the dark ages in demoraliz- 
ing effects; the American girl was a 
feather-brained composite. of Amazon 


IS always said it was father’s 
fault for ever bringing the 
is, when she was 
But judge for your- 


and dairy maid; the hot headed 
American man should take lessons 
from his more stable English brother, 
who could always be relied upon in an 
emergency. And Sis, blandly smiling 
up at him from under her fluffy, 
blonde bafg; in spite of the fact that 
she herself belonged to the under- 
rated Amazon-dairy maid class; Sis, 
who had not only rollicked through 
four years of demoralizing co-educa- 
tional life, but was at that instant mo- 
ment engaged to marry a hot-headed 
American man—Sis continued to be 
nice to him. I gnashed my teeth. 

We came presently to a marshy 
place filled in with brush and leaves, 
through which the water from the 
main river had backed up, making a 
fair sized stream. A large log made 
a temporary bridge, and across this I 
skipped, while they were making up 
their minds to follow. Sis glanced 
apprehensively about, as soon as she 
placed foot upon the crackling boughs 
that led to the log. I may mention in 
passing that Sis cannot sleep with 
even a picture of a creeping or crawl- 
ing thing in her room. His Majesty, 
in accordance with his royal preroga- 
tive, was ahead, and placed a manly 
foot upon the log, Sis timorously fol- 
lowing with many side glances at the 
dank weeds and grasses along its 
edge. Suddenly she stopped. 

“What is that?” she quavered, in- 
dicating a little twist of green on the 
log ahead of them. 

He surveyed it judicially through 
his eye glass. 

“That,” he finally drawled in a 
superior manner, “that I fancy, is a 
little snake.” 

Then did Sis give a shriek like a 
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steam calliope at full blast; seized him 
by his noble shoulders and threw her 
arms about his royal neck, clinging to 
him frantically. 

“Don’t tell me it’s a snake,” Sis 
shrieked. She was jumping up and 
down, giving short, quick screams like 
a fire whistle. I, sitting on the bank 
facing-his astonished face, had all the 
benefit of his expression. His back 
was toward Sis, or even in her terror 
she would have preferred to die of 
snake poison. 

He tried to shake himself loose, but 
the log was slippery and he could only 
choke and gasp and splutter. 

“It’s — only — a — snake — a — 
harm—less—snake,” he finally gur- 
gled, but every time he said “snake,” 
she gripped him harder and screamed 
more piercingly. Sis is strong, too, 
and had a strangle hold. 

Sis always was unreasonable. His 
face was purple. The man couldn’t 
even breathe. Besides, it was a snake 
and His Worship was getting mad. 
With one mighty effort he half turned 
around, clutched at the air with a con- 
vulsive movement, and kersplash into 
the grass and weeds and scummy 
water went the two of them. I knew 
they couldn’t drown and I should have 
died if I had not flung myself on the 
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grass and laughed until I was near 
dementia. Never in all my experi- 
ence with hot headed American youths 
had I ever heard such a variety of re- 
marks as were leveled in all directions 
by the lordly John Bull. He spake a 
vast deal, and with such vehemence 
and burning ardor that I wondered 
that the leaves on the trees did not 
shrivel. 

He stood on the shore regarding me 
with an expression that should have 
annihilated me. I retired farther into 
my handkerchief, and gulped for self 
control. His hair stood stiffly erect; 
a splash of mud disfigured his smug 
cheek; his eye glass was gone; and a 
long wisp of slimy river grass dangled 
from his ear. Sis looked like a cloth 
dipped in wet ashes. Her hair was 
down, guiltless of the fluffy waves that 
looked so natural. She was sobbing 
intermittently, and without a thought 
of bystanders was examining her 
shoes to see if the snake could have 
crawled into them. 

He remarked with some embellish- 
ments that American women seemed 
to have a tendency toward hysteria. 
It was his last word for he did not 
speak on the way home. But he did 
not put it in his book. His book has 
never been written. 





THE LILAC 


AT 


COACHELLA 


A lilac by a cabin door 
All glorious with bloom, 
Planted by one that now no more 
Sets foot upon the dusty floor 
Nor stirs th’ unwindowed room. 


Exiled, they say, he set it there 
Seeking some dim redress 

From dwarfish sage and hot sand’s glare— 
Then died, because he could not bear 
Its aching homelessness! 





Through the Air 


By H. J. Blacklidge 


ITH a droning roar the 
tiny Kite leaped sky- 
ward. The matins of a 


thousand Mexican com- 
patriots went with Seth Wayman as 
he sent his little machine into the sun- 
light hundreds of feet above the shad- 
owed camp and turned her small nose 
north toward Arizona, two hundred 
miles away. For months Seth had 
done little but scout duty. Now came 
the opportunity for something really 
worth while. 

Swiftly the little monoplane winged 
toward Arizona. Before him lay a 
thousand khakied regulars ready to 
check his northward flight. Behind 
him waited a thousand patriots pray- 
ing for guns and cartridges with which 
to strike for liberty and Mexico. 

Thirty miles from the line he raised 
his planes a trifle and swept upward 
and onward until he passed over the 
border town of Nogales at almost rec- 
ord height. Nevertheless, the watch- 
ful glasses of Uncle Sam’s officers 
picked him out of the few clouds and 
many were the wires flashed to all 
parts of the territory. With his own 
glass he saw they were watching him 
and so turned the Kite east to give the 
impression that he was heading for 
Douglas or Agua Prieta. But soon he 
slipped over the Whetstone Mountains 
and dropped from sight of the khakied 
army. 

Seth gazed on well known ground 
now, for the Wayman ranch was but a 
few miles distant and there he had 
spent happy years until his father 
found the famous Bluebird Mine, after 
which Seth had taken up flying. 

Quickly he dropped into the grand 


sweep of the Wise Canon between its 
towering peaks of milky quartz and 
gray granite. Suddenly he laughed 
aloud. A dozen old long horned steers 
were galloping up the canon in terror. 

“By Jove! I could round up this old 
canon all by my lonely with this ma- 
chine!” He laughed again in boyish 
delight. Then he recognized a vicious 
old brute that had hooked his horse 
three years before. Putting on speed 
he swooped down on the terrified 
beasts until they bawled with fright 
and scattered in all directions. 

“There, you old moss-back, I’m 
even with you!” Rising rapidly now 
he skimmed over the Saddle and 
glided swiftly down to the old familiar 
ranch on the north side of the moun- 
tains. He landed on a flat a quarter 
of a mile from the house, leaped out 
and started over the ridge on foot. 
But the two cowboys had heard the 
droning propellers and met him before 
he had gone a hundred yards. He 
recognized two of his ranching-day 
friends in them and they greeted him 
joyfully. 

“By jinks, I’m pop-eyed if it ain’t 
Seth! Hi there, old timer!” Butch 
Fender was beside himself with joy 
at the chance of seeing a real aero- 
plane at close range. His partner, 
Bob Furr, was less talkative but 
equally emphatic. 

“Seth Wayman! In an air-ship! I'll 
—be—damned!” drawling out the 
words in his own Southern fashion. 

“Hello, boys! Say, got any gasoline 
for that old pump? I bucked this 
wind all the way from Nogales to 
Wise Canon and it took about all I 
had.” 
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“Sure! Just got a drum yesterday. 
You can have the whole darned thing 
if you'll give us a chance to throw a 
saddle onto that sky-horse of yours.” 
Butch wore his broadest grin. 

“Guess I won’t need quite a full 
drum,” laughed Seth. “But I do want 
enough to make Tucson on. In fact 
I’ve got to have it!” And then sud- 
denly serious, “Look here, boys, I 
want you to keep still about this. Not 
one word to anybody. Sabe?” 

“Alright—providin’ we get a ride 
on your old—” Butch ducked to avoid 
Seth’s fist. 

“Sure thing! We get a ride or you 
get no dope!” Bob’s voice was serious 
but his hazel eyes twinkled merrily. 

“Well, fellows, you have got me 
this time, so I'll have to take you up. 
But I will sure come back here some 
day and drop a bomb on your worth- 
less heads.” They laughed and started 
for the ranch house for dinner. Just 
as the full moon rose over Lone Moun- 
tain he bade them farewell and droned 
swiftly out of sight. 


An hour later, from a height of six 
thousand feet, he looked down on his- 


toric old Tucson. Passing over the 
town he continued some ten miles to 
the west, and, marking the place well, 
he landed half a mile from the rail- 
road in a spit entirely hidden by the 
dense mesquite brush. He walked 
back to the railroad just in time to 
catch an east bound freight train at 
the water station and reached Tucson 
before eleven o'clock. 

The Mexican Junta was located on 
Congress Street and he found it and 
delivered his message that night. Old 
Don Solorio read it twice and turned 
impulsively with tears in his fine eyes. 
He took Seth’s hand in both his own 
and looked upward while his lips 
moved reverently. 

After a few minutes’ discussion the 
Junta called Seth in and desired to 
know how he would carry the guns 
and ammunition back with him. He 
replied that he had ordered a Curtiss 
bi-plane some six months before for 
his private use, that it should be in the 
depot at that very moment and that it 
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would carry twelve hundred pounds 
besides himself and necessaries. Also 
that if he could only find some one 
that could fly he could carry about 
five hundred pounds more in the little 
Kite. 

“Fly! There are many! La pueblo 
ees full of them.” Don Solorio smiled 
triumphantly. “Do you know the 
fly week is on and many man-birds, 
muchos, are here?” Seth’s eyes 
glowed. 

“Do you mean to tell me that sleepy 
old Tucson is holding an aviation 
meet ?” 

“It ees the same.” 

“Where are they? Where’s the 
field ? Who’s here? Latham? 
Wright? Curtiss? Paulhan? and 
of the big ones?” Don Solorio held 
up his hand to stem Seth’s flow of 
questions. 

“Not so fast, muchacho, mio! Yes, 
many of the beeg wans. Manana 
you shall see. Tonight—now—you 
are tired. You will go to bet.” 

Next morning Seth was at the 
freight depot at six o’clock. The 
check clerk informed him that there 
was no bi-plane there for him nor any- 
one else. At the postoffice a letter 
stated that the factory was so over- 
worked that it would be at least six 
months before his order could be 
filled. With a heavy heart he turned 
away and walked up Main Street and 
out 16th to the Plaza. There stood 
the big tents which served as tem- 
porary hangars. But Seth’s joy in 
the meet had waned. It was spoiled 
by the vision of ragged patriots wait- 
ing for guns. Dejectedly he passed 
along the row of hangars. 

“Seth! Seth! old man! Where on 
earth did you drop from?” He 
wheeled to find himself facing Jack 
Frederick and Dr. Coyne, his flying 
school chum and teacher. He leaped 
the intervening space and seized their 
hands. 

“Well, well, well! If this isn’t 
great! Who’d athunk of finding you 
two here?” His gray eyes shone with 
pleasure. Jack chattered like a mag- 
pie and the doctor beamed on him de- 
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lightedly. They breakfasted together 
while questions and replies flew thick 
and fast. Seth learned that his friends 
were employed by one of the big bi- 
plane companies. They listened with 
keen interest to his story, and mani- 
fested much disappointment when he 
told of the ’plane that had not arrived. 
Suddenly his face lit up. He spoke 
eagerly. 

“Say, maybe I could get a machine 
here! Don’t you think so?” The doc- 
tor shook his head. 

“No, Seth, it is out of the question. 
The Curtiss people are the only ones 
here with an extra machine and their 
orders are strict that it is not to be 
borrowed, sold or stolen.” Seth’s face 
fell. It was a sore disappointment for 
he realized that it was his one oppor- 
tunity. 

After breakfast he went to the Junta 
and reported his failure. His heart 
bled for Don Solorio. The old man’s 
head dropped on his bosom and his 
hands trembled. But there was 


nothing to be done, for the little Kite 


would not carry enough to pay for 
making the flight. Seth wandered 
about town for some time until the 
sudden drone of a big Wright brought 
him to himself. Hastening back to 
the Plaza he found his chum and the 
Doctor preparing to go aloft. Just 
as he reached them a small man with 
a black mustache rushed up. He was 
intensely excited and spoke with a 
French accent. 

“Meecham es hurt hees foot. He 
can not fly today. And we have prom- 
ised! Look at thee day! It ees large, 
beautiful! A perfect day to fly. Twice 
already our ’plane ees not go up. If 
this time we fail we get not thee cash. 
And eet ees necessaree!” He jerked 
his arms incessantly and moved about 
nervously as he became more and 
more excited. Dr. Coyne laid his 
hand on Seth’s shoulder and turning 
to the Frenchman, said: 

“Monsieur, here is a lad who can 
take your Antoinette to Hades and 
back. Seth, this is Monsieur Escaige. 
Monsieur, this is my friend, Seth 
Wayman.” The diminutive French- 
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man seized Seth’s hand in an ecstacy 
of delight. 

“And you will fly for us, Monsieur 
Wayman? You will take my beauti- 
ful Antoinette four hundred feet up? 
And you will take a passenger to thee 
—how do you call heem?—thee San 
Xavier Mission? You can do it?” 

“T graduated at the Western School 
of Aeronautics under Dr. Coyne.” 
Seth’s tone was quietly modest. 

“Come! Let us go at once! That ees 
sufficient.” Seth waved his hand to 
Jack, who was already seated in the 
big Farnam, thanked the Doctor and 
accompanied Monsieur Escaige to the 
French hangar. 

Half-an-hour later the  bird-like 
Antoinette was rolled out. The crowd 
remained silent. They were disap- 
pointed at its two previous failures, 
although neither was due to any fault 
of the owners or their driver. Seth 
sprang into the seat, settled himself 
securely, and tried the controlling 
levers. He moved one and the pro- 
peller spatted viciously. 

“Alright, boys, let her go!” Down 
the Plaza for two hundred -yards, 
gaining speed every foot, sped the lit- 
tle aero. Squarely opposite the grand- 
stand it suddenly left the ground, and, 
amid the applause of the assembled 
thousands, shot skyward. 

Up, up, up, up! Straight as the up- 
ward flight of a rocket went the little 
plane. Up, up, up, and still up! 
Would he never stop climbing? A 
tiny speck they saw him turn and dive 
headlong toward them. Swiftly drop- 
ping, it seemed but a minute till the 
tiny machine began to take shape 
again. The wings became visible in 
themselves. The boat-like body as- 
sumed shape, and then the thousands 
held their breath. Had he lost con- 
trol? He was coming at terrific speed, 
the little motor doing its level best. 
It seemed he must be shattered before 
he could slacken speed! But the 
crowd knew Seth Wayman. Fifty 
feet from the ground his hands moved 


‘a trifle and instantly the little dragon- 


fly responded. Before anyone real- 
ized what had happened Seth had 
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skimmed the ground by a few feet 
and sailed up again and away over 
the city. 

In a few minutes he come droning 
back and the crowd yelled itself 
hoarse as he sailed lazily over the 
grandstand. At the end of the Plaza 
he wheeled and, putting on full speed, 
shot upward an hundred feet and then 
plunged at the baseball bleachers. 
Straight down he swooped until the 
women and children almost screamed, 
then up and away. He rocked up and 
down the Plaza like a bucking bronco. 
He went round and round in a circle 
until they grew dizzy watching him. 
He plunged and dived and climbed 
and zigzagged till the crowd went 
wild. And finally, after an absence 
of half an hour, he returned from the 
government experiment station with 
an armful of gorgeous poppies which 
he tossed among the occupants of the 
grandstand. Cheer after cheer greeted 
his landing. Monsieur Escaige wanted 
to adopt him. He was the hero of the 
aviation meet. 

But Seth had an idea. He had not 
forgotten what he came for. That 
afternoon he held en important con- 
sultation with the Junta. He came 
from the conference with set chin and 
a hard look in his eyes. But shortly 
he was again at the Plaza conversing 
with the various airmen. He turned 
suddenly to Jack Frederick and said: 

“Jack, I’ll go you for the altitude 
record tomorrow if the weather is 
good.” 

“T’m willing if the Old Man will 
allow it. Let’s go and see him.” 

The Old Man readily gave his con- 
sent. Seth easily obtained the use of 
one of the bigger machines and the 
next morning, with tanks full, the two 
daring young men soared skyward. It 
was hazy and they were soon lost to 
sight. Immediately Seth assumed a 
sudden change of manner. His teeth 
set hard. His mouth closed to a thin, 
straight line. His eyes were alight 
with fire and daring. Slowly, with lit- 
tle pricks of conscience, he drew his 
big Colt’s revolver and examined it. 
He raised it toward Jack and immedi- 
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ately lowered it again. He wavered. 
But a vision of those ragged patriots 
waiting for guns rose before him and 
he sternly rebuked himself. This 
time the big Colt’s sent its leaden mes- 
senger close to Jack’s machine. They 
were so close together that Seth could 
see the amazement on Jack’s face. He 
pointed south and waved Jack in that 
direction. Jack shook his head, point- 
ing upward. Instantly Seth fired 
again, this time chipping one of the 
struts near Jack’s head. The big Far- 
nam wheeled and started south. Seth 
followed it for twenty miles. Then 
he signalled Jack to descend. They 
came down close to the cabin of an 
old sheep ranch and Jack leaped out 
with his fighting blood up. 

“What in Sam Hill do you mean, 
anyway?” he demanded. 

“Jack, give me time for a dozen 
words and then you can thrash me, if 
you want to.” 

“Well, go ahead! But you want to 
be darned quick about it!” 

“Jack, I’ve just got to get guns and 
cartridges down to those poor fellows 
who are depending on me. Can’t you 
see, old man, that the only way I 
could help them was to steal you and 
your old flying machine?” Jack 
looked at him incredulously, then 
amazedly, and finally in sheer admira- 
tion. Seth continued, “It will take us 
only two days to make the trip and 
then you can come back with a big 
story about being kidnapped via aero- 
plane. I'll come in about ten miles 
from town, leave this machine and 
skip in my little old Kite.” 

“Well, well, well, well! This cer- 
tainly beats all the yarns I ever heard 
or read of. Seth, you take the cake. 
Shake!” 

Entering the old cabin they found 
the guns and ammunition that had 
left Tucson late the afternoon before, 
ostensibly as supplies for the Total 
Wreck Mine. Every pound of sur- 
plus weight was dispensed with. All 
packing was discarded. Not one need- 
less ounce did they carry. In an hour 
they had loaded the machines and 
were ready for the flight. 
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They passed far to the west of No- 
gales and before midnight landed with 
their precious load among the tattered 
patriots. At nine o’clock the next 
morning they started back. Tucson 
had never been so lively. Never be- 
fore had men been lost in the atmos- 
phere. The other aviators had 
searched in vain. But their story of 
their awful battle with the air cur- 
rents thousands of feet above made 
better copy for the newspapers than 
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they had established a new altitude 
record which was recorded on the 
registering barometers of both ma- 
chines. They had done it on the re- 


turn trip. 
3 


* * * * 


It was several weeks later that Dr. 
Coyne called Jack’s attention to a 
newspaper account of the -battle of 
Agua Prieta. Jack glanced at it and 
recognized the names of the men he 
had met that moonlit night in the 


their disappearance. Especially as mountains of Mexico. 





POPPIES 


There’s gold to pick, 
for thick 
upon the ground 
the poppies bound, 
so quick, 
when once the sun 
has run 
its course to Spring, 
and blossoming 
is done. 
First one to peep 
and creep _ 
from out the green 
in which they glean 
their sleep. 
The word it takes 
and wakes 
from fragrant rest, 
at its behest, 
more flakes 
of orange rare, 
that dare 
to flaunt their glad 
response to sad 
despair. 
’Tis Nature’s need 
and greed 
for joy they paint, 
without restraint, 
nor heed 
of that near day 
in May, 
when all must die, 
for more to ply 
their way. 

Francis LLoyp LownpDEs. 











The Honolulu gusher. 
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better to the oil industry than to 

any other in the world. Econo- 

mists are beginning to tell us that the 
gigantic output of gold from Africa is 
depreciating the purchasing power of 
that metal, but there is no roundabout 
figuring necessary to show that over- 
production in petroleum means cheap 
oil and consequently hard times for 
the producers. And this cheap oil, re- 
sulting from over-production, is the 
fault, if such it may be called, only in 
an indirect way of the oil operators. 
Nature frequently refuses to allow man 
to say how much oil shall be produced. 
One incident, the striking of the 
Lakeview gusher near Maricopa in 
Kern County, on the morning of March 
15, 1910, was the direct cause of a 


UCCESS in oil frequently means 
failure. This paradox applies 


wholesale cut in prices because of the 
millions upon millions of barrels of 
oil which this well placed on the mar- 
ket. It was not until the spring of 
1912 that the Lakeview passed into 
history, and there is probably no sin- 
gle event in the annals of oil that 
caused producers generally more relief 
than the death of the Lakeview. 

But while the Lakeview was the 
largest of the gushers which California 
has seen, the well is only one of sev- 
eral score which have been discovered 
in the State, and which by their pro- 
digious output have at times driven 
many apparently prosperous producers 
out of business because of the low 
prices that resulted. Thus over-abund- 
ant production means failure to the in- 
dustry. 

The Lakeview was one of the great- 
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Tank a-fire at the Santa Fe Refinery at 
Fellow’s. 


est wonders ever known in oilfields 
anywhere. Its output has never been 
surpassed by a well in the United 
States for a two year period, and its 
daily flow has been outdone only by a 
very few giants in Mexico and Russia. 
The well stands head and shoulders 
above all others in the United States. 

The prolonged work on the Lake- 
view finally broke the men who formed 
the original company. The drill had 
passed through sands which gave evi- 
dence of oil, but in the hope of strik- 
ing a big well, the management con- 
tinued to go deeper and deeper. At 
last lack of funds obliged them to quit, 
and they leased it to the Union Oil 
Company. . 

The Union Oil Company itself was 
ready to give up the job when the 
strike was made. Twelve hours be- 
fore, the board of directors had sent 
out orders that work on the Lakeview 
was to stop. They had decided to go 
back to shallower depths, where the 
drill had passed through oil sands, and 


. went on, there came a low 


seek better paying production there. 

Disobeying orders was responsible 
for the Lakeview’s existence. The 
superintendent and the other men 
working about the well had supreme 
faith in the eventual result of the 
drilling. When the order to stop work 
came, they had but one joint of casing 
left, and they finally decided to go 
ahead and put that down. 

The night gang went to work on the 
well. About midnight they struck a 
gas pocket. The torches which were 
being used were hastily put out. The 
gas pressure was strong, and there 
came a rumbling that lasted fully five 
minutes. Although only a pocket had 
been tapped, no more work was done 
that night for fear of fire. It remained 
for the day crew to bring in the Lake- 
view. 

An hour after the morning shift 
rumble 
which shook the ground for half a mile 
around like a quake, and a_ bailer 
weighing more than half a ton was shot 
up from the well and into the crown 
block, a heavy timber at the top of 


the derrick. The pressure was so 
strong that the great missile was em- 
bedded in the crown block and re- 
mained there until the derrick began 
to fall away. 

Then, with a deafening 
gusher spouted oil, rocks and tools 


roar the 
high in the air. All hands were put 
to work, caring for the streams of oil 
which were flowing in every direction. 
News of the strike was sent to the 
headquarters of the Union Oil Com- 
pany at Los Angeles, and the direc- 
tors, so far as known, did not repri- 
mand the superintendent for disobey- 
ing orders. Rocks carried from the 
bowels of the earth were hurled as 
from a catapult, endangering the lives 
of workmen. Bones of prehistoric 
monsters, sharks’ teeth and other evi- 
dences of a by-gone age came up with 
the oil and gas. The roaring could be 
plainly heard at the town of Maricopa 
a mile and a half away. 

All the empty reservoirs about the 
Lakeview were leased by the Union, 
and nineteen others were hastily con- 
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The famous Lakeview gusher, the sec)»nd largest gusher ever tapped in the 


world, three days after the strike was made. 


Notice the lake of oil sur~ 


rounding the derrick, which is still standing. Later the terrific gas pressure 
and shooting oil and sand completely tore away this derrick. 


structed. Meanwhile the flow of the 
giant increased rapidly, and at one 
time went over 60,000 barrels a day. 
On the sixth day an effort was 
made to put the monster under con- 
trol. Sheets of boiler iron were fas- 
tened together and pulled by an en- 
gine over the gusher, which was leap- 
ing 300 feet in the air. The instant 
the great mass of iron was_ placed 
over the gusher, flames of fire shot in 


every direction caused by the friction 
of the rocks and sand upon the iron, 
and the tremendous weight was torn 
away in a minute’s time. 

A cover was next made of sixteen 
by sixteen inch planks, and this was 


then pulled across the 
The. streams of oil tore through 
that covering as though it had 
been paper. A small lake of oil had 


already formed about the gusher. The 


spouter. 
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The Sunset Monarch afire. 


derrick had gone down during the first 
days. Then an effort was made to 
smother the well with its own oil, and 
this was partially successful. 

Men were put to work hauling 80,000 
sacks filled with sand, and these were 
placed about the gusher, forming a res- 
ervoir. The oil boiled up through a 
lake of heavy oil, twelve feet deep. 

The spray from the well was car- 
ried three miles. Hundreds of tourists 
who passed through Maricopa on their 
way to the Lakeview were the wit- 
nesses of an amusing sight. On a 
clear day, with apparently not a 


breath of wind stirring, the people 
about the streets would be seen sud- 
denly rushing for cover, and any one 
who stepped outside to investigate 
would speedily find his white collar, 
his hat and his other clothing heavily 
coated with a fine showering oil. This 
came from the Lakeview, and experts 
estimate that 1,000,000 barrels of oil 
were lost through evaporation. 

Three pumps were put to work on 
the sump holes, and the output was 
forced from Maricopa through a pipe 
line to the coast. 

The Lakeview sanded up several 
times during its career, but only tem- 
porarily. Then, one day early in the 
spring of 1912, after it had flowed for 
two years almost to a day, it died 
down, a rumble was heard that shook 
the ground as far as Maricopa, telling 
the fields that the Lakeview was 
dead. 

While the Lakeview is the most tre- 
mendous well in the history of Cali- 
fornia oil, there have been scores of 
the spouters in this State within the 
past five years. And it was the gush- 
ers which caused the petroleum world 
to look seriously to the State, and to 
place California at the top of the oil 
producing States of the Union: The 
Lakeview made $200,000 for its own- 
ers the first nine days of its life. The 
Union Oil Company spent $1,000 a 
day caring for the oil at that time. 

Other great producers were found 
in the Midway district: It is almost 
a universal rule that the flow of a 
gusher will be greatest durit.< the first 
few days of its life, owing to the gas 
pressure at that time behind the oil, 
but the case of the Lakeview forms a 
notable exception. The initial flow of 
the well was only about 15,000 bar- 
rels a day, but gradually increased to 
an average of 40,000 barrels a day, 
while for a time it produced as high 
as 68,000 barrels. 

The Midway field in Kern County is 
now recognized as the greatest pro- 
ducing district of the State, having 
surpassed Coalinga, which had in turn 
succeeded the Kern River fields. 

Besides the famous Lakeview, the 
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Midway field has produced other gush- 
ers which have gone to make oil his- 
tory in California. 

Late in 1909, Santa Fe No. 1 came 
in, flowing 3,000 barrels a day, a large 
well at that time, and one of the first 
big wells. It settled down to a yield 
of 2,200 barrels a day, and continued 
at this rate for several months. The 
Mays Oil Company well No. 1 came 
in with a tremendous gas pressure, and 
with a production of 30,000 barrels a 
day. The Standard developed three 
gushers in this district, the largest of 
which did 14,000 barrels a day. Ata 
depth of only 900 feet the American 
Oilfields Company brought in a gusher 
which went as high as 22,000 barrels 
a day. 

Though the Midway is undoubtedly 
first in the list of producing fields in 
the .gusher era, the Coalinga district 
has a remarkable history, and is al- 
ways well up in production. The year 
1898 and 1899 saw some tremendous 
spouters at Coalinga. 

The Home Oil Company’s Blue 
Goose well, with its initial flow of 
15,000 barrels a day, was one of the 
wells that placed Coalinga in the front 
rank of California fields. This well 
flowed for many weeks with an aver- 
age only somewhat less than the quan- 
tity produced the first days. 

The Silver Tip well No. 1, which 
came in on September 22, 1909, and 
which tanked 40,000 barrels in sev- 
enty-two hours’ time, is the most fam- 
ous gusher in the Coalinga fields. This 
oil was of much higher gravity than 
the Lakeview, being about 23 degrees 
where the Lakeview at its best was 
20, running as low as 18. 

One of the first big wells in the New- 
hall district was brought in near Santa 
Paula in Adams Canyon in February, 
1892. It was known as the Wild Bill 
well. The flow went down Adams 
Canyon, uncontrolled, to Santa Clara 
River, and thence to the sea. The 
well produced about 40,000 barrels be- 
fore it stopped. 

In the Santa Maria field, well No. 3 
of the Pinal Oil Company came in with 
an initial flow of 2,000 barrels a day. 
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The Honolulu gasser burning. 


This output was maintained only a 


few days. Recently a gusher of the 
Union Oil Company in this field came 
in with a 3,000 barrel production. In 
December, 1904, Hartwell well No. 1 
was brought in by the Union Oil Com- 
pany, and practically made this now 
big corporation. The well averaged 
about 7,000 barrels a day for many 
months. 

A survey of the gushers of the State 
shows that the coast fields brought in 
many wells of large and consistent 
flow, but that none of them were gush- 
ers of the first magnitude. It remained 














A lake containing 100,000 barrels of oil. 


for the San Joaquin Valley fields to 
bring about the country’s oversupply 
of oil. 

The _ steady-flowing, substantial 
Kern River fields produced but one 
gusher, and that a small one, belong- 
ing to the Monte Cristo Oil Company, 
which made a thousand barrels a day 
for two weeks. 

While one is apt to think of oil 
fields in California as mostly desert 
places—and in fact all of the larger 
fields are for the most part barren 
spots—the Santa Maria-Lompoc 
fields, among the greatest on the coast. 
were occupied by stock growers and 
farmers before the advent of oil, and 
the country is as verdant as one could 
wish. Most of the Southern fields are 
in a country of vegetation. 

Fortunately, all the big gushers 
have been brought in by companies 
which were able to handle them. The 
damage which would be wrought in a 
community by the striking of a Lake- 
view, if the funds of the company own- 
ing it were very limited, is apparent. 

The American Oilfields well No. 79 
was one of the cheapest ever put down, 
taking into account its production, 


which amounted to about three million 
barrels. The well was finished at 800 
feet, and but one string of casing was 
used. Not a drop of water interfered 
with drilling or production. 

Wells, like mines, have their trou- 
bles in drilling, troubles which fre- 
quently exhaust the owners’ funds be- 
fore the work is completed. Unex- 
pected dips in the formation will 
necessitate deeper drilling for one well 
than for its neighbor a few hundred 
feet away. Defective casing, the loss 
of drilling tools, and the resultant 
“fishing” for them, which frequently 
occupies several weeks’ time; derrick 
and boiler troubles all contribute to 
the gambling chance in oil. 

But the most dreaded of all acci- 
dents to well and storage tank alike is 
fire. Several times within the history 
of California oil, gushers both of oil 
and gas, the latter known as “gassers,” 
have caught fire. 

The spectacle either of a gas or oil 
well ablaze is one never to be forgot- 
ten. Of course the gas well fire is 
much less costly to the owners than 
the oil fire whether in well or storage. 
Oil in storage, particularly if it be in 
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tanks, can frequently be saved, at 
least in part, and the great fight comes 
when a gusher catches fire. The fire 
of the Pacific Crude Oil Company 
gusher, last summer, in the West Side 
fields, Kern County, was most spec- 
tacular. 

The tremendous output of the gush- 
ers soon forced the Standard and other 
large companies to provide new stor- 
age facilities. The Standard at first 
erected the regulation cylindrical steel 
tanks, but gave up the idea on realiz- 
ing the producing capacity of the 
newly developed fields. The Standard 
then began building earthen storz - 
reservoirs, with a capacity of 500, .~ 
barrels, which were little more than 
holes in the ground. The first was 
constructed with cement floors, but that 
was found to be too expensive, and 
the earth floor in the later ones was 
merely well tamped before the oil 
was turned in. 

But overproduction and_ gigantic 
strikes in the beginning of the gusher 
area only roused men to frenzy for a 
chance at the game. Naturally some 
wild speculation on the part of a few 
companies resulted—but only by a 
few, be it said to the credit of the 
majority. The few operated with capi- 
tal gathered all over this country and 
in Europe from those who credited 
certain fabulous tales of the Califor- 
nia fields. For while the truth would 
have made good reading, nevertheless 
lurid accounts of a top-notch visionary 
order were sent East by some corre- 
spondents. 

Even local papers that had the best 
means for securing information were 
not always accurate. John M. Wright, 
the mining man, had a unique experi- 
ence with a garbled report. 

Wright had a friend “in John A. 
Bunting, who owned some oil land. 
Bunting did his best to get Wright in- 
terested in property which later de- 
veloped into a famous lease. But 
Wright was a bit hesitant until one 
morning a Bakersfield paper told of a 
strike which had been made on prop- 
erty a short distance away and in a 
direct line with the land which Wright 
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had been asked to purchase. Wright 
at once telephoned to a reporter on 
the paper whom he knew, asking 
whether the location of the strike as 
given was correct. 

“Absolutely,” replied the reporter, 
who has since become a wealthy oil 
man. “I wrote it myself.” 

As soon as he could find Bunting, 
Wright put up his money and started 
to drill. Two days later he learned 
that the reporter had made a slight 
mistake in the description of the sec- 
tion where the strike had been made, 
and instead of Wright’s property be- 
ing in line with that of the prosperous 
well, he was ten miles off. 

However, Wright decided to take a 
chance. He continued drilling, and in 
a comparatively shallow well he made 
a strike. He purchased other land, 
and more wells were put down. A 
third of the territory is yet to be de- 
veloped. With few exceptions all of 
the wells are still pumping. 

While overproduction hurts the busi- 
ness of the producer and the legitimate 
oil land owner, the promoter who sends 
out an over-colored prospectus to 
Eastern districts waxes fat off the 
great strikes, and the more’ gushers 
that are brought in, the more lurid be- 
comes his advertisement of the for- 
tunes to be gained in oil investments, 
and the more readily do certain unsus- 
pecting ones fall victims to the attrac- 
tive word pictures, to repent later, and 
to the eventual injury of the oil indus- 
try. For the campaign of unscrupu- 
lous promoters in any industry is in- 
variably followed by shaken public 
confidence. 

Bakersfield, probably, of all the 
towns in the State, profited most from 
the standpoint of population from oil 
booms. The town developed into a 
typical “boom” camp. Miners flocked 
from Goldfield and the other camps 
which had seen booms in days gone 
by. The town was wide open. Fre- 
quently lodging was not to be ob- 
tained at any price, and the courthouse 
lawn and the banks of the streams 
served as beds for hundreds who could 
not procure accommodations or were 
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saving every cent they could get hold 
of to invest in oil. Maricopa, Taft, 
Fellows and McKittrick, the other 
Kern County oil towns, sprang up as 
by magic, and are now considerable 
places of several thousand population 
each. 

In connection with the actual work- 
ing of the leases, the following story 
is told of Lyman Stewart, the vener- 
able president of the Union Oil Com- 
pany. He is a firm believer in the ob- 
servance of the Sabbath, and his or- 
ders to his lieutenants since the be- 
ginning have been: “No more work 
than is necessary on Sundays.” As 
a result, while work is being carried 
on vigorously by its neighbors, the 
Union is often found slacking up on 
the Sabbath. This was particularly 
true in the old days. 

It was in the early years of the in- 
dustry in Ventura County, and the 
Union men were at work late one Sat- 
urday night on a hole which was al- 
most finished. They worked at a top 
rate of speed, and before Sunday 
morning, the well, one of the largest 
in the district, was brought in. 

There was no telephone or telegraph 
communication, so two of the men 
mounted horses and started for Mr. 
Stewart’s home in Los Angeles to in- 
form him of the strike. They arrived 
there on Sunday morning, and met Mr. 
Stewart as he was leaving his house, 
a Bible under his arm, on his way to 
church. 

The messengers, overflowing with 
enthusiasm, at once burst into their 
subject. 

“Tt is business which will be taken 
up to-morrow,” said Mr. Stewart, and 
went on his way to church. 

Showing the tremendous change in 
the industry when it is remembered 
that now a gusher will frequently pro- 
duce 25,000 barrels a day, is the rec- 
ord of a well struck in the Newhall 
field in 1882. This well flowed at a 
rate of 300 barrels a day. This pro- 
duction was thought stupendous, at 
that time, and in a few months the 
yield paid the owners for the amount 
they had expended in drilling the well 
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and likewise for putting down numer- 
ous dry holes. The prices which oil 
from the “big” well brought—$2.50 
and $3 a barrel—threw the company 
into a state of excitement, and de- 
velopment work was rushed. 

The Honolulu gas well, which 
burned, was one of the most famous 
of the State’s gassers. Frequently 
gasser flows are tremendous. At this 
time there is sufficient gas being pro- 
duced in half a dozen wells in Kern 
County alone to meet the demands of 
more than half the State. In fact, 
most of the population of the southern 
part of California is to be supplied by 
a pipe line to Los Angeles. There has 
been a good-deal of talk of running a 
gas line from Kern County to San 
Francisco Bay, but thus far there has 
been nothing actually done. Certain 
it is that in Kern County millions 
upon millions of cubic feet of gas, 
which might be utilized for cooking 
and heating purposes, are going to 
waste every month. 

The magnitude of the output of 
California gas wells may be estimated 
when it is remembered that one of 
several that might be mentioned could 
supply the entire city of Los Angeles 
with gas for cooking and fuel purposes 
were they able to keep up their maxi- 
mum flow. 

The Standard Oil Company has 
brought in many of the largest gassers 
in the State, one recently in Kern 
County flowing at an estimated rate 
of 25,000,000 cubic feet a day for 
some time. This company brought in 
two famous gassers in the Buena Vista 
hills. No. 1 produced 12,000,000 cubic 
feet the first day. The second came in 
completely beyond control, tearing out 
the casing, wrecking the rig and in- 
juring the workmen who were not able 
to get out of harm’s way, so suddenly 
did the terrific force of gas come. 

The production of this gasser in its 
first days could not be gauged, but it 
was estimated by experts who saw it 
at being close to 30,000,000 cubic feet. 
Last September, the Associated Oil 
Company, near the town of Taft, 
brought in a gas well which yielded 
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49,000,000 cubic feet a day, 
the largest on record in this 
State. 

Were the gas output of 
the Kern County fields 
alone controlled, it would 
be sufficient to supply all 
of California with her mil- 
lions of inhabitants and 
some of the adjoining 
States besides. 

There are abundant uses 
for California oil. Almost 
every class of petroleum 
by-products is made from 
it, excepting those which 
are distinctly paraffin. Most 
of California’s oil is on an 
asphaltic base, where the 
strata in the Eastern States 
are generally on paraffin 
bases. In the early days of 
the industry, when all sorts 
of rumors were afloat about 
the country and little real 
investigation had been 
done, it was thought that 
California oil was adapt- 
able for fuel purposes only. 
But this theory was ex- 
ploded long ago. Oils of 
varying degrees of gravity 
are produced. The output 
from some wells is so 
heavy with asphalt that as- 
phalt companies take over 
the entire production. Other 
wells are producers of very 
light gravity oil. The huge 
refineries which have been 
erected by the Standard Oil Company 
and other large concerns are proof 
sufficient of the possibilities of Cali- 
fornia oil. 

That the future of oil, however, 
rests largely in its value as fuel is the 
belief of the oil men of the State at 
the present time. 

The early experiences of the rail- 
roads and the efforts which were made 
by the Southern Pacific and the Santa 
Fe to perfect oil burners stand out as 
milestones in the history of fuel oil. 
Time after time, great trains were 
stalled out on the desert, and the rail- 





The late Admiral “Fighting Bob” Evans looking 
over oil properties of the California Consolidated, 
of which he was president. 


roads lost thousands of dollars through 
damage to perishable goods, while 
making admirable efforts to perfect 
their oil burners. 

Of course these experiments were 
not of an altruistic nature by any 
means, for with the perfection of oil 
burners there came cheap fuel and 
larger profits. But the fact remains 
that the railroads of the West did 
much to make the use of oil as fuel 
practicable. Steamship companies 
and other agencies also helped to a 
greater or less extent to make the im- 
provement a possibility. 

















Drawing a seine on the Northwes t Coast. 


The Fisheries of the Northwest 


Their Immense Growth in Recent Years and Their 


Great Fature 


By Monroe Woolley 


NEWS despatch flashed 

over the daily press wires 

the other day that should 

cause the nation, and par- 
ticularly Westerners, to awaken to the 
remarkable growth of the fishing in- 
dustry of the Pacific Coast. 

The despatch told of the departure 
of the gasoline fishing schooners Vic- 
tor, Ethan and Athena from the banks 
off the Massachusetts coast, which are 
nearing exhaustion, for the richer, 
practically untouched fields in the 
Northwest. 


These little craft were sent around 
the Horn under their own power with 
skeleton cruising crews, and upon 
their arrival in Puget Sound were 
manned by full fishing crews sent 
from Boston across the continent by 
rail. 

In speaking of the departure of the 
vessels from the Atlantic, the New 
York Jovrnal of Commerce said: 

“Will the fish industry assume 
greater proportions on the Pacific 
Coast in years to come and wrest from 
Boston the honor of being the greatest 
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fish market in the world? This ques- 
tion is being carefully gone over by 
Gloucester fishermen, who are watch- 
ing with much interest the experiment 
of a Boston company, which - has 
equipped some of their schooners with 
motive power, and has despatched 
them to the Pacific Coast with Puget 
Sound as their ultimate destination.” 

From this clipping, which is quoted 
only in part, it will be noted that East- 
erners have been awakened rather 
suddenly to the unpleasant fact that 
the West has fish, not to throw at the 
birds, but, contrarily, to ship to the 
four corners of the earth. And the 
shipments are what count. Statistics 
of a year already gone by probably 
had something to do with sending 
these ships to the new fields, as well 
as to cause the transfer of whole fish- 
ing villages from the East to the West 
coast. In that year there were sold on 
the Atlantic Coast 22,299,000 pounds 
of salted codfish, 3,698,000 pounds of 
fresh halibut, and 19,000 pounds of 
fresh salmon. The amounts sold on 
the West coast for the same year are 


surprising—no doubt they were shock- 
ing to some of the Eastern companies. 
Of salted codfish, for decades exclu- 


sively produced about Boston, the 
Pacific Coast fishermen cut in with a 
promising output of 7,946,000 pounds, 
besides 30,088,000 pounds of fresh 
halibut, and 90,360,000 pounds of 
salmon. 

The fact is, that people in the East 
seem to have awakened to the fertility 
of Western fields to much extent be- 
fore the average Westerner has had 
his eyes opened. Fishing industries 
have grown so rapidly on the Pacific 
that the residents have had scarcely 
time to note the details as they fol- 
lowed with rapid strides one upon the 
other. 

Just when the industry took on a 
national scope is not remembered by 
many outside the fishing business. 
When the industry became world-wide 
may be news to still more people. In 
this connection, the reminiscences of 
Mr. John Jardine, a pioneer of Vic- 
toria, British Columbia, is interesting. 
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Speaking of the salmon canning indus- 
try in the Northwest, Mr. Jardine not 
long since said: 

“It was really started by James 
Symes, a plasterer. Symes lived for 
a while at New Westminster, and af- 
terwards at Victoria. It was he who 
conceived the idea of an experimental 
test for the preservation of salmon for 
commercial purposes by the use of 
hermetically sealed tins. He was 
working at that time for \my friend, 
John Graham, who, up to the time of 
the Confederation, was receiver-gen- 
eral, with headquarters at New West- 
minster. After having soldered the 
tins, the salmon was prepared by 
boiling on Mr. Graham’s stove at New 
Westminster, and to their great delight 
the experiment proved entirely satis- 
factory. The money necessary to send 
some of these tins to Australia was 
advanced by Mr. Graham. But the 
new food did not take very well at 
first, and the attempt to establish it 
on a commercial basis was abandoned 
for the time, though it has since been 
revived, with the results that we all 
know.” 

Many Westerners remember when 
salmon, caught in the old-fashioned 
way with hook and line, used to retail 
at five cents apiece. Sometimes the 
Indians traded ten-pound Steelheads 
or Sockeyes for a brass button or a 
smoke. Now, with traps catching 
thousands at a haul, the price over the 
fish market counter ranges anywhere 
from ten to fifteen cents per pound 
for the fresh article, and from ten to 
twenty-five cents per pound for the 
canned variety. Herein lies the only 
objectionable feature in the develop- 
ment of the canning industry. Still, 
few Westerners complain because of 
this phase of the situation. The 
farmer who consumes all his own crop 
when, by shipping the most of it away, 
he may get three or four times its 
value to himself as food, is not a good 
business man. And above all else, 
Westerners like to believe they are up 
to snuff in bargaining. 

Should all the salmon catch be kept 
on the Pacific each year, instead of 
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shipping it broadcast to feed other 
fish-hungry legions, the old scale of 
prices might yet exist to please the 
economical housewife. But the house- 


wives are not kicking. They know. 


that for every salmon that goes away 
in chunks of a pound each that some- 
thing like a dollar in silver comes 
rushing into the country to help buy 
necessaries of life hardly so common 
as salmon. 

Although it is an axiom that liars 
sometimes figure, figures themselves, 
it is averred, never resort to untruths. 
Therefore, as we have some interest- 
ing digits before us, pertaining to the 
West’s valuable asset in the finny 
tribes, let us consider for a moment the 
most vital points covered by them: 

That the value in money of the 
Western fisheries output for the season 
just closed was more than thirty mil- 
lions of dollars—$30,893,070, to be 
exact—is a startling sort of a starter. 
Fact is, it almost takes a _ fellow’s 
breath. And, if he be a Westerner, it 
may make him itch to know how much 
of that vast sum went into his own 
mouth or bank balance. The total 
pack of salmon for 1911 not only 
smashed all records, but it even ex- 
ceeded the wildest expectations and 
guesses of persons engaged in the 
business. The pack of the entire coast 
totaled nearly six million cases, and 
the shipments that went to New York 
City alone, by rail and water, if the 
boxes were stacked one upon the other, 
in size would nearly approach the 
dimensions of an_ up-to-date sky- 
scraper. The little town of Blaine, 
Washington, near the Canadian bor- 
der, heads the list as a packing center, 
and the pack, in cases, by localities, 
follows: Columbia River and outlying 
districts, 637,268; British Columbia, 
948,965; Alaska, 2,779,681; Puget 
Sound, 1,557,029. Alaska wins the dis- 
tinction of being the largest producer, 
and no doubt will continue to be for 
some little time to come, as we shall 
see later on. 

In 1908 the pack on Puget Sound 
went only 314,000 cases. The jump to 
1,625,000 in 1911 is indicative of what 
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may be expected in future years. Of 
the twenty-one canneries on the Sound 
all were in operation save three. At 
the market price at the time, the Puget 
Sound output alone for 1911 amounted 
to $8,125,000, an encouraging sum for 
a single locality. By way of compari- 
son and the more to appreciate this 
fact, one should know that not long 
ago the total value of the combined 
output of all canning and preserving 
plants in the United States was less 
than twenty-one millions. 

It is gratifying to know that our 
own dependency, the Philippines, 
whose people are chiefly a fish-con- 
suming people, took more than one- 
half of one of the monthly shipments 
out of Seattle last year. And some of 
the shipments went greater distances 
than the Philippines. The Straits 
Settlements, Chile, Ecuador and Peru 
took large amounts. England is a 
good customer of the Puget Sound 
dealers, taking as much as four mil- 
lion pounds in a single month, with the 
Philippines ranking second as a buyer 
in the same month. 

When the venerable Mr. Seward 
bought Alaska for us in the face of 
much opposition, he bought a domain 
rich in something besides scenery and 
unlimited mineral wealth. Because of 
his wonderful foresight, every loyal 
American should sing this good man’s 
praises. It has been estimated by an 
experienced, well-informed “sour- 
dough” that Alaska’s finned wealth is 
greater than that of all other resources. 
gold included. That is a very startling 
assertion perhaps. Maybe it will 
create surprise in some quarters that 
we should waste time shouting for the 
conservation of land assets, while 
many a dollar in fish form is permitted 
to run at large in the sea. Should we 
go to talking conservation of sea food, 
some wily specimens are liable to 
swim off to foreign shores to fill the 
tins of foreign canneries. So let’s not 
procrastinate too long. 

Nevertheless, many Alaskans are of 
the opinion that the conservation 
movement should not be confined 
solely to resources on land. They are 
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urging that conservation of the fish- 
ing fields be begun at once, and al- 
though these fields are not being ex- 
travagantly worked or no scheming 
trusts are lurking about to can all the 
silvery hordes at one sweep, the 
movement may be a wise one. At any 
rate Westerners should profit by the 
experience and folly of the Atlantic 
fishermen by stopping waste before it 
begins. 

The opinion that the traps in Alaska 
are rapidly depleting the grounds is 
for some reason being noised about. 
Nothing in more erroneous. As a 
matter of fact, purse-seiners and gill- 
netters are far more wasteful than the 
traps. Fish caught in gill nets are 
dead when taken from the water. 
When an over-supply is taken in traps 
those that are not needed or wanted 
are allowed to escape alive. 

There may be an idea in some quar- 
ters that the product of the Northwest 
fisheries is confined solely to salmon. 
That was the case to a large extent 
earlier in the game. But it is not so 
now, not by a long way. It is highly 
possible to-day that the variety of sea 
foods taken from these waters may 
not only include every variety known 
to the New England banks, but that 
it is likely very soon to produce many 
things entirely new. 

In the West the codfishing industry 
may be said to be in its infancy. “The 
great cod banks in Northern Pacific 
waters,” says an authority, “are, in all 
probability, as extensive as those of 
the Atlantic, while on the Pacific 
banks the vessels are few in number, 
and therefore are not interfering with 
each other in any manner.” 

Writers of fiction, who for so long 
tcok to the Gloucester fisherman for 
stories, should find some _ stirring 
themes in the North Pacific. The cod- 
fishers who go annually into Bering sea 
often remain there in all sorts of 
weather and under all sorts of condi- 
tions for months—sometimes for six 
months at a time—without “speaking” 
a single vessel. An effort is now be- 
ing made to have revenue cutters visit 
the lonely fleets at intervals. In view 
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of the fact that six months is a long 
time in which to breed mutinies, to 
force men to desert, to muster storms 
to blow dories away into eternity, for 
awful sickness to strike down whole 
ships’ companies, and a hundred 
other awful things to happen, it is only 
fair that the government cutters while 
cruising in the North should look them 
up. The codfishing fleet consists of 
over a dozen large sailing vessels, 
from San Francisco and Seattle each 
year, and steps should be taken at once 
to protect and help the fishermen. 
The oyster beds of Puget Sound, 
particularly around Olympia, Hood’s 
Canal, and in other favored localities, 
are annually becoming more produc- 
tive. Likewise the quality and size 
is improving. The local product in 
fact is running the Eastern brands a 
close race both in demand and price. 
It was only lately discovered, how- 
ever, that half the oyster crop on 
Puget Sound is lost through the coot, 
bluebill and graybill, a species of the 
duck family that eats the oysters. This 
bird, strategic in its habits, waits for 
the pressure of high tides to force the 
oysters to loosen in their beds, when it 
dives down many feet to seize its prey. 
It is well known that the yield of 
oysters on the Atlantic seaboard is 
yearly decreasing. After awhile, if 
the Eastern supply is depended upon, 
this class of food will soon become a 
decided luxury. The highest harvest 
in the State of Maryland, reached in 
1885, was 15,000,000 bushels; now, 
with an increased demand, the average 
haul rarely exceeds one-fifth that 
amount. With the Eastern supply 
failing, with the demand growing, and 
prices climbing, Puget Sound should 
take advantage of the opportunity to 
enter oyster-growing on a larger scale, 
and already new seeding grounds are 
being established on Hood’s Canal. 
For a long time the many palatable 
varieties of clams, shrimps, crabs, lob- 
sters and other shell food has been 
successfully canned on the West Coast 
and shipped everywhere. The waters 
about Whidby and Camano Islands in 
Puget Sound abound in fine crabs, 
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measuring on the average from six to 
ten inches in diameter. The income 
from these industries alone is encour- 
aging, probably totaling into millions 
for the coast. 

Discerning financiers from all over 
the world, even in England, are daily 
seeking investment in Western fishing 
industries. Very little trouble is en- 
countered in securing capital for fleets 
and canneries. New companies are 
constantly forming, and the man who 
has money to invest cannot really do 
better than to place it in a good, sub- 
stantial fishing company. It is more 
remunerative, year in and out, than 
some gold mines, and much safer. 

The Federal government is paying 
a great deal of careful attention to 
Western fisheries. 

Very soon one million salmon fry 
will be brought from one of the gov- 
ernment’s hatcheries in Alaska and re- 
leased in Puget Sound. This is the 
first attempt ever made to propagate 
Alaska Reds to the lower waters, and 
the move is being watched by canners 
and experts all over the world. An- 
other interesting phase of this ex- 
periment is the fact that salmon have 
always been known to return after a 
few years to the place where they 
were hatched. But in this case, stu- 
dents of fishes are wondering whether 
these salmon will return to Puget 
Sound or to Alaskan waters. The sup- 
position is by most canners that the 
crop will return as full-grown speci- 
mens to the ground where released, a 
very reasonable conclusion. The pro- 
vincial hatcheries in British Colum- 
bia, belonging to Canada, are kicking 
on the habits of the festive salmon. 
Recently, few salmon have reached 
the spawning. grounds in the Fraser 
River, and as a consequence there has 
been a shortage of Sockeye in British 
Columbia waters. It is supposed that 
American canneries secured a lot of 
the crop that should have returned to 
Canadian waters to be caught, so Can- 
ada now wants the fishing laws 


amended so that all the Sockeyes will 
not be caught on the American side of 
the fence before they can reach the 
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Fraser. Pretty comical when we com- 
mence to urge legislation for the gov- 
ernment of fishes, eh? 

The halibut trade, which originated 
in British Columbia ports in 1894, and 
which has grown in that province 
alone from two million pounds to 
twenty million pounds annually, is 
rapidly spreading throughout the en- 
tire Northwest. In fact, Americans 
have been in the business for a long 
time. This new denizen of the deep 
yields annually easily fifty million 
pounds of sea food, and in a few years 
hence those figures will be double— 
as new foreign markets are _ estab- 
lished. At Bellingham, Washington, 
an immense: plant costing half a mil- 
lion dollars, is going up for smoking, 
curing and keeping in cold storage the 
halibut catches of the company own- 
ing it. Bellingham is adjacent to the 
San Juan archipelago, where all the 
halibut bait for the Sound is obtained. 
Some day halibut may reach the im- 
portance the salmon has attained. In 
that event another mint will have been 
opened up to the Pacific Coast. As it 
is, the halibut industry is enormously 
large, very profitable, and the supply 
seemingly unlimited. 

The busiest fishing season ever 
known is just ahead. The fishing 
population of the Atlantic, the best of 
it, is hastening to the fertile fields of 
the West. The hardy fisherfolk are 
not coming out to the Pacific empty- 
handed. With them is coming costly 
tackle and craft, and much experience. 
In the next few years the banks off 
Cape Flattery and the Alaskan coast 
are to be invaded by an army of 


fishermen such as has never been 
known—perhaps such as has _ never 
before been dreamed of. Thirty-two 


new canneries are now going up in 
Alaska alone. 

Ship-building concerns all along the 
coast, especially in the Northwest, 
are strained from rush orders to meet 
the demands in the way of new ships 
and gear for the industry. Big, deep- 
sea fishing schooners, each with an ar- 
tay of tenders, are now either 
launched or on the ways. The tonnage 
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involved for the current year, includ- 
ing new vessels built at home and 
those brought out from the Atlantic, 
should almost double that of only 
three years back. The investment of 
money in new ships and fishing rig 
will total many hundreds of thousands 
of dollars above that of any other 
year, no less than thirty different fish- 
ing vessels of large size being started 
in Seattle’s-shipyards in a_ single 
month. Each year sees bigger and 
better boats in the service. Formerly 
the fish traps in the quiet bays and 
sheltered coves of such bodies of 
water as Puget Sound took more sal- 
mon than the boats drawing nets. But 
now that the boats can go farther out 
into the Strait, the netters are making 
hauls far larger than the traps, a fact 
disclosed by the investigation of au- 
thorized government inspectors. 

On the Columbia River, where the 
flat-bottomed type of boat was for- 
merly in use, huge power boats, built 
for the river or the deep sea, and 
carrying much larger nets, are busy 
dragging the squirming silver-sides 
from the water. 
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This idea of building salmon fishing 
boats on a larger and sturdier scale 
has a double advantage. The boats 
can go anywhere for salmon, and are 
advantageous for use in ny other kind 
of fishing when the salmon cease to 
run. 

In the Western fisheries, following 
a wise policy of conservation as we 
have started out to do, we should have 
a valuable asset in commerce and a 
good living for a long time to come. 
No man can now safely predict just 
when the Jimit of production will be 
reached. That, no doubt, will be some 
little time yet. Anyway, the proba- 
bilities are strong, judging from past 
harvests of sea-food, that the waters 
of the Pacific eventually will excel in 
magnitude, as well as in quality, any- 
thing the Atlantic has ever shown. 
That is a pretty broad statement, but 
it isn’t half as broad as the Pacific 
Ocean, nor nearly as deep. Western- 
ers, of whom the writer is one, like to 
say a lot of things—they like to say 
a lot of things because they have a 
long list of things to say a lot about. 
Bountiful fisheries is one of them. 
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When twilight comes ’mid silent fall of snow, 
When vespers whisper as the day is low— 
Somehow your presence as in days of old 
Sweeps o’er me, and, love lingering, I hold 
Each memory, reluctant lest you go. 


Soft, distant melodies in accent low 
Arouse my longing. In the fire’s glow 
The mirrored scenes of happy hours unfold 
When twilight comes. 


The minutes pass, the lengthening shadows grow; 
An open book slides to the floor below— 
And dreaming of the past again re-told, 
I kiss your lips, caress your hair of gold. 
Alone I often spend the evening so, 
When twilight comes. 
RoBERT RENSSELAER CHAMBERLAIN. 
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By Earle 


VERY great number of peo- 
ple seem to have come to the 
conclusion that poetry has 


played out. They tell us 
that it is something which we, as a 
race, have outgrown and gone past. 
Man has become at last an intellectual 
creature, they say, and poetry is a 
thing of the emotions, not the intellect. 
Perhaps it was alright during the in- 
fancy of the race, but now that we 
have become, in a measure, mature, 
we know very well that there are no 
nymphs. Why waste ink and fools- 
cap and good time writing about 
fairies, angels, gods, heavens and hells 
concerning which we know nothing? 
Would it not be wiser to busy our- 
selves at something more useful and 
practical ? 

All this, at first blush, sounds quite 
reasonable, and we admit at once that 
if poetry is not a practical, positive 
good, the sooner we are rid of it the 
better. So let us begin our investiga- 
tion by asking: Is poetry practical? 
Now, if practicality consists chiefly in 
gathering together gold and silver and 
the other goods o’ the world, we con- 
cede immediately that poetry is quite 
other than practical. The world to- 
day is a billion dollar world, and men 
think, for the most part, in terms of 
the dollar. The question heard on 
every hand is: “Will it pay?’— 
moneys and stocks and bonds being 
thought of as payment. Some poet 
and wise man once declared that 
“every age pursues its favorite phan- 
tom.” He might have added that each 
and every age is sure that its phantom 
is no phantom at all, nor in any way 
whatsoever unreal, but a very substan- 
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tial and corporeal thing. Nowadays it 
is the spectre Gold that is being pur- 
sued. But it is quite fortunate for 
poetry and for us that’spectres are 
merely spectres, and that gold is not 
the most inrportant thing in the world. 
Ruskin was altogether right when he 
insisted that riches are as a vapor 
which appeareth for a time and then 
vanisheth forever away. Or, if prac- 
ticality means the cultivation and de- 
velopment of the intellect alone, poetry 
fails again. But we are glad to know 
that man possesses heart as well as 
head, spirit as well as intellect. Both 
must be cultivated, and both must be 
developed. We need the scientist; 
also we need the poet. Truth being so 
various and diverse, neither the one 
nor the other could hope to compass it 
alone. So anything that is really prac- 
tical will concern man’s heart as much 
as it concerns his head, his hereafter 
as much as his here. ‘Most men,” 
says Voltaire, “die without having 
lived,” and that seeming paradox is 
really quite simple and true. Despite 
the necessity of man to _ breathe, 
breathing is not all of life. And al- 
though Science has not been able, as 
yet, to discover or isolate anything re- 
sembling soul, we are very well con- 
vinced that life is spirit. Admitting 
this, it follows that the things of the 
spirit must be of as much value and 
moment as are the merely material 
and intellectual things. 

“But if poetry is so valuable,” some- 
one objects, “why did it die out? 
Among all the millions of living men 
to-day there is not a single Tennyson 
or Browning. Any one can see that 
poetry being, as it was, neglected and 














abandoned, died a quite natural 
death!” I wish to state here very 
calmly but emphatically that poetry 
has not died out. Were such the case, 
well might the old world wail. But 
all the poetry that has been, still is, 
for nothing of good perisheth out of 
the world, and Art is immortal. Death 
does not touch the great poet: all of 
Shakespeare that was fit to live, lived. 
The wind of the years carries only the 
chaff away. It is evident, then, that 
Homer, Dante, Chaucer, and Words- 
worth are all alive and with us. Em- 
erson puts this all in a very clear 
light when he writes that “Men feign 
themselves dead and endure mock fun- 
erals and mournful obituaries, and 
there they stand looking out of a win- 
dow sound and well. Jesus is not 
dead: he is very well alive; nor is 
John nor Paul nor Mahomet nor Aris- 
totle.” Besides this fund which the 
old time hands down to us, we have 
another. The fact is, that this is an 
age of poetry in which we are living. 
That we have no one capable of put- 
ting it into rhyme does not alter the 
fact—I refer to the poetry of science 
and invention. There is plenty of ro- 
mance and a surprising newness about 
airships, submarines and _ wireless 
telegraphy, not to make any mention 
of automobiles, electric cars, tele- 
phones, typewriters, Hoe presses, steel 
bridges, stone dams and sky scrapers. 

“But how does poetry serve human- 
ity?” asks the dispassionate, practical 
man. First, let us answer, by present- 
ing to him beauty. Whatever else he 
may be, the poet is always a lover of 
beauty, and a dreamer of dreams. Now 
dreams are not at all such fragile 
things as is commonly supposed; in- 
deed, a little reflection reveals that it 
is only the things which the dreamers 
make that last very long. We may 
take Keats literally when he writes 
that a thing of beauty is a joy for- 
ever. Why “a joy forever?” Things 
do not exist eternally without a reason. 
Because beauty is a practical good, 
and all they who think otherwise have 
misconceived or undervalued it. One 
of Hugo’s characters said that “the 
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beautiful is just as practical as the 
useful—and perhaps more so.” Iron 
man Browning declared: 


“If you get beauty and naught else 
beside, 

You get about the best thing God 
invents.” 


Life at its best is a grim and sor- 
rowful drama. There are times, of 
course, when the sun shines, but more 
real and universal is the inevitable 
shadow. Pain is here, and poverty, 
sore labor and distress. Who does not 
grow weary, who but at times wishes 
to escape? Now the poet comes to 
the weary one and wafts him straight 
into realms of the strange and new. 
A magic word or two, and we are 
there where “the noise of life grows 
less and less,” and where the fever, 
the fret and the heartache and all the 
sordid cares of the day are forgotten. 
Elves and fairies disport there for our 
entertainment, and we visit straight- 
way those gulfs enchanted “where the 
siren songs and coral reefs lie bare— 
where the cold seamaids rise to sun 
their streaming hair.” Elves and 
fairies, then, have a use, and seamaids 
and sirens are invaluable. In poetry 
there is indeed rest for the weary. 
Dreams are to soothe and allay. And 
sweet music at the close of day drives 
all the fret and care away. After a 
day of toil, what more restful than 
one of those old Bible chapters, which 
are, after the last analysis, Poetry. 
The very music of some verses is like 
a lullaby, stealing away all sombre and 
blighting thoughts. Read over Jean 
Ingelow’s “High Tide on the Coast of 
Lincolnshire.” The soft and gentle 
strains quiet and compose us, and it is 
the same way with the poems of Spen- 
cer and Keats and many other poets. 

Some have thought that all poetry 
should be strictly utilitarian, utterly 
disregardful of beauty. Arnold in- 
formed us that poetry is a “criticism 
of life.” Goethe wrote: “We know of 
no world except in relation to mankind, 
and we wish for no Art that does not 
bear the marks of this relation.” But 
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we have shown that it is well and 
necessary for men at times to turn 
their thoughts away from themselves, 
and away trom life as it really is, and 
to enter for rest, comfort and enter- 
tainment into the ideal world of the 
poet. Again, there are others who 
say: “Why write poetry anyway? 
Could we not get along very well 
without it? And besides, if there is 
poetry all about us, in the grass and 
trees and sky, and in our children and 
friends—why look into books for it?” 
These are something like the questions 
which certain persons put to John Rus- 
kin concerning landscape painting. 
“Why paint me a mountain,” they ask, 
“when within my range of vision are 
twelve snow-capped peaks? And 
what is the sense in gazing at an imi- 
tation when the majestic original of all 
paintings lies freely before me?” We 
can imagine Ruskin explaining to 
them that certain people dwelling in 
the vicinity of said snow-capped peaks 
never really seem to suspect their ex- 
istence, let alone standing in awe be- 
fore them, silent, with bared heads. 
The great landscape painter knows 
Nature thoroughly, and he loves her; 
through his pictures he opens the eyes 
of myriads blind to her truths and her 
splendors. In like manner the poet, 
who is also a maker of pictures, 
teaches us to see what before we did 
not discern, teaches us to feel when 
our souls had hitherto slumbered, and 
teaches us to live when before we had 
simply existed. 

Beauty, then, is useful and practi- 
cal. However, poetry is not merely 
beauty, nor do we attempt to say that 
beauty is the most valuable or most 
essential part of it. The bards write 
of birds and flowers and stars, also of 
pain and evil and love; of the gambols 
of satyrs and fauns and fairies, also 
of the problems of men and women 
and children. So the nature of poetry 
is two-fold: it is esthetic, it is also in- 
tellectual. Both sorts are utilitarian. 
Perhaps it would be absurd to attempt 
to say which is the finer or better. We 
need entertainment, and we need 
knowledge; we need instruction and 


we need assistance. How can one 
compare the moon in the sky with the 
brook in the wood? Each in its way 
is as fine as the other, and we could 
not dispense with either. So, also, we 
must have two sorts of poetry. Wil- 
liam Morton Payne sums this up for 
us very tersely by saying: “We find in 
poetry not only that beauty which the 
soul craved, but also, without any sac- 
rifice to the esthetic ideal, we find con- 
joined a wise commentary upon the 
age, a ripe philosophy and a worthy 
ethic.” 

Coming to that division of poetry 
which is not concerned mainly with 
beauty, we learn that its important 
theme is “life.” Whereas all men 


live, this theme is (if we except the 


pessimist), one of universal interest 
and concern. So, as far as this divi- 
sion of poetry goes, it may be truth- 
fully said that poetry is the record of 
the experiences of certain men who 
have lived. Howsoe’er imaginative a 
poet be, he does not leave himself out 
of his verse. On the contrary, we 
should always expect to find the essen- 
tial parts of a poet’s life mirrored in 
his work. Dante is discoverable in 
“The Inferno,” Chaucer in the “Tales” 
and Shakespeare in “As You Like It.” 
Poetry is not a certain kind of thought, 
but it is thought expressed in a certain 
way. Any object or event is subject 
for poetry, and the universe is the 
poet’s material. Whatsoe’er be re- 
ceived into his heart is touched and 
transmuted by his imagination; then 
returning into the world, it is thought 
made glorious: it is pleasant to the 
ear, abounding in beautiful figures, 
and, above all, it expresses the soul 
of the writer. So poetry is the beauti- 
ful expression of the noblest emotions 
of a man’s soul. Bryant, in his poem, 
“The Poet,” makes this clear. He 
writes: 


“The secret would’st thou know 
To touch the heart or fire the blood 
at will? 
Let thine own eyes o’erflow, 
Let thy lip quiver with the passion- 
ate thrill.” 

















So, then, the great business of our 
bards is to deal with the subject, life. 
None treat that subject so exhaustively 
or so well as they. First, they picture 
life for us, then they interpret it. Pre- 
senting a faithful picture, they show 
us, first, life’s mystery. “Forth from 
the night-time of the Unconscious 
comes that spectral shape, Man. Back 
into the night-time of the Unconscious 
he is hurled after his short parley with 
Destiny. The poet is the historian of 
this pitiful incident in Eternity.” So 
writes the discerning critic, Hubbard. 
Man is a stranger in a far country, 
having set out from he knows not 
where, journeying toward an unknown 
goal. “We awake,” said Emerson, 
“and find ourselves on a stair; there 
are stairs below us, which we seem to 
have ascended; there are stairs above 
us, Many a one, going upward and out 
of sight.” Life is a secret as yet un- 
expounded. Indeed the human mind 
can suggest no problem so inexplic- 
able as the problem of life. Hugo 
was struck with the mysterious work- 
ings of Nature, writing in one of his 
novels: “The unceasing movements in 
space, the unwearying sea, the clouds 
that seem ever hurrying somewhere, 
vast mysterious prodigality of effort 
—all this is a problem. Whither does 
this perpetual movement tend? What 
do these winds construct? What do 
those giant blows build up? These 
howlings, shocks and sobbings of the 
storm, what do they end in, and what 
is the business of this tumult?” If in- 
animate nature is for us such a prob- 
lem as this, what, then, of Life? The 
fact is, inanimate nature only mirrors 
Life’s great problems—The Why, The 
Whence, and The Whither. The first 
two, in particular, are suggested by the 
running stream, the receiving ocean; 
the floating clouds, the open-armed 
horizon; the glittering stars that steal 
twinkling on, and the bright day that 
tears them away from us; the blithe 
and joyous springtime, and the aged 
and haggard winter that treads her 
down. In his excellent sonnet, “The 


Bewildered Guest,” W. D. Howells 
likens life to a feast at which all are 
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“I was not asked if I 
should like to come unto this feast,” 
says the guest, “nor have I seen my 
host here since Icame. I have not the 


strangers. 


least notion who he is. Whether I 
shall ever see him or no, I cannot tell, 
and how long I am to stay here is 
equally dark. None at the table are 
a whit wiser than I. But some make 
venture that elsewhere we shall see . 
our host, and then know why we were 
bid, though for the most part there is 
agreement that speculation is idle.” 
So the poet does not seek to dodge 
the fact that life is a conundrum. In- 
deed, he emphasizes the mystery of 
our being, and brings out well the 
pathos of our three score years and 
ten. ‘What is life?” we ask, and the 
dictionary man gravely informs us 
that it is the period of time between 
birth and death; but the poet, cogni- 
zant of the shortness of that time: 


“A cry between the silences!” 


“A little time,” says the old dirge “a 
little time for laughter, and no more 
laughing after.” But a moment al- 
lowed for us here, we are passing on. 
And in all probability “we shall not 
pass this way again;” perhaps as Car- 
lyle hinted, “we should not know our 
place again.” 


“Like sunbeams chasing shadows, 
In a sort of endless race 

We say “Hello! 

Good-bye!” Then go, 
And another fills our place.” 


Every man’s efforts to make a few 
of his deeds remembered prove most 
pitifully weak. Hear Ozymandias, 
Egyptian king of kings, saying: “Look 
on my works, ye mighty, and despair.” 
Then view the colossal wreck of his 
monument, humbled and broken by the 
relentless winds of the desert. Over 
all things living looms the certainty of 
quick death. This is not pessimism: 
it is merely a statement of facts: and 
the great poets do not seek to dodge 
truth, however odious it may sound, 
when put into cold English. Despite 
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legends to the contrary, “one event” 
happeneth to all. Sooner or later all 
things give voice to the great “It is 
finished.” So our faithful depictor 
must show not only the shortness of 
our days, but also the certainty and 
universality of death. 

Not only is our knowledge concern- 
ing the Why, the Whence and the 
Whither a minus quantity, but the 
race has little prospect of enlighten- 
ment. The poets show that the real 
mysteries of life are eternal, that we 
never approach the Unknowable. 
Poetry dwells long on man’s impo- 
tence in this regard. Neither the old 
prophets, Jesus Christ, Science nor 
common sense has taught us much con- 
cerning man’s soul. Nor does Nature 
answer; like the Sphinx she is silent 
and inexorable. Lift not your hands 
to heaven for help for that great bowl, 
the sky, is equally impassive to hap- 
piness and woe. Wordsworth, with 
his line, “Our birth is but a sleep and 
a forgetting,” gave us a very subtle 
fancy, but did not solve the question 
of the soul’s Whence; nor did Brown- 
ing, with all his brave, strong words 
make plain its Whither. Proud man 
is still ignorant of that which he 
fancies himself most assured, his 
glassy essence. Ask the poet Tenny- 
son what life is, and he replies: 


“An infant crying in the night; 
An infant crying for the light, 
And with no language but a cry.” 


Poetry, then, depicts life as it really 
is, recognizing our helplessness in the 
face of the Unknowable. 

So the poet confesses with the poor- 
est of us that Life is a sealed book. 
Does he stand appalled before Life, 
then, and face it only to quail? By 
no means. After they have depicted, 
they interpret. Having~ portrayed us 
life faithfully, its sunshine and its 
shadow, its life and its tears—they 
proceed. After admitting that all is 
not as well with the world as it might 
be, they still have for us a message of 
faith and optimism. Whittier con- 
fessed his little knowledge when he 
wrote: 


“I know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air,” 


but testified to his faith in the Eternal 
Goodness by adding: 


“T only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care.” 


Lowell saw truth on the scaffold, but 
caught also the vision of God in the 
shadow. An optimist is not one who 
pretends to hear the birds singing al- 
ways; nor is he the one who would 
have us believe that he is always 
happy. The real optimists are they 
who in the darkness of the way walk 
trustfully, they who hear issuing from 
the storm’ the sweet singing of birds 
and see behind the clouds the sun still 
shining. Such optimism preach the 
great poets. Milton, having borne 
himself in patience when stricken 
blind, bequeathed to us that precious 
sonnet in which he declares that they 
serve also who only stand and wait. 
Longfellow, having passed in weak- 
ness over the bridge of despair, be- 
came strong again and turned back 
to assist the many thousands that must 
pass over, even as he. Wordsworth, 
having seen the fervor and spiritual 
glory of youth decline, yet praised 
God, finding strength in what remained 
behind. So from the very trials and 
vicissitudes the poets wrest peace and 
trust. 

The poets believe in an over-ruling 
God, a God imminent in all things, 
dwelling in His heaven, the hearts of 


.men. With one voice they exhort, 


“Have faith in God.” This exhorta- 
tion the Hebrews heard fall from the 
lips of Job and Isaiah; the English 
have heard it to-day from the lips of 
Emerson and Whittier. Although they 
do not all find Him revealed in the 
same manner, or call Him by the same 
name, the poets all worship the same 
God. Homer’s Supreme Good was 
nothing less than God, for He is im- 
manent in humanity, and it was in 
humanity that the blind bard found 
the Supreme Good. Milton worshiped 
the same Power as did Homer, but 
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seeing an entirely different attribute 
of the Deity, called Him the Eternal 
Justice. No man can see all of the 
Great Being worshiped of men. So 
Carlyle spoke of Him as Force; Ar- 
nold as Righteousness; Ruskin as 
Truth, and Paul as Love. He was 
named by Xenophanes The One; by 
Anaximander The Infinite; and by 
Spencer The Absolute. Wordsworth 
astonished and astounded the world 
when he discovered God in Nature. 
And Keats felt certain that God was 
Beauty. 

There are no greater ethical teachers 
and no greater preachers of essential 
religion than the men of the muse. I 
say that it were better for us to lose 
all our priests and pulpit orators than 
to lose the poets. “Where,” asks a 
discerning critic, “is the truth about 
the Deity to be found, in the treatises 
on Systematic Theology or in Job or 
Isaiah ?”’ More and more I am coming 
to believe that the only preachers 
whose words live long are these same 
devotees of Pegasus. Too often the 


words of the pulpit-man are hay-dry 
and prosy; in consequence, they have 
no vitality, but weaken and dwindle 
away. They are, for the most part, 
only bluster serving to dress out half- 


truths or no-truths. Emerson’s great- 
est sermon was not delivered from a 
pulpit, but it came from his poet’s 
heart after his resignation as profes- 
sional preacher. We could not wish 
for grander sermons than his essays 
afford. 

The poet speaks as one having au- 
thority. His advice is positive. ‘Do 
this! Walk here!”—such is the mes- 
sage. So deep and solemnly intoned 
is the utterance of the masters that we 
are almost persuaded a god has spoken 
out of the skies. “Build thee more 
stately mansions” is the definite word 
of Holmes. “Strive to the uttermost 
for thy life’s set prize,” thunders 
Browning. “Let a man step to the 
music he hears”—this from Thoreau. 
“Woe alas!” warns Hugo, “to the man 
who has only loved bodies, shapes and 
appearances! Death will strip him of 
all that. Try to love souls and you 
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will meet them again.” The poets do 
not as a rule guess, presume or argue 
—they state. What they state is, for 
the most part, vital truth. In the words 
of Mrs. Browning, they are the “tellers 
of essential truth.” And, a certain 
critic writes: “In our own day above 
all others, we need the poets for ethi- 
cal and religious purposes. For the 
utterances of dogmatic teachers of re- 
ligion have been divested of much of 
their ancient authority, and the moral 
philosopher is often regarded either 
as vendor of commonplaces or as the 
votary of a science so discredited that 
its primary principles are matters of 
doubt and debate.” 

We are very glad to pay the lawyer 
or the doctor for his advice, but what 
do we pay or give the poet, who has 
been advising the race, free-gratis, 
ever since there was any race, con- 
cerning the best and happiest ways of 
living, who has been, indeed, our one 
indispensable man? Some of us do 
not give him even a thought, and as 
for paying him anything (as if we 
could imagine him asking for pay)— 
who of us would not be extremely re- 
luctant to do it? “But the lawyer and 
the doctor are so much more practi- 
cal,” you say. Yes, the lawyer, if he 
is an honest one, helps you to win and 
hold moneys and stocks and bonds; 
and the doctor, if he is well-trained, 
may succeed in keeping that dark 
thief, Death, away from our moneys 
and you for a season—but, after all, 
do either of them really help you so 
very much? Do they speak any words 
unto the real “you?” Not a bit of it: 
they are materialists to the core. It is 
high time that we ceased to regard our 
most spiritual man as a “butterfly 
man.” “But,” do you say, “it is right 
that the lawyer and the doctor should 
be well paid. No one else could give 
us what they give us, and they have 
studied long and hard in order to give 
it to us.” Yes, these men should be 
very well paid, but it is true that the 
poet, also, gives us something no one 
else could give. No one lives so much 
or so nobly as the great poet. This I 
have already attempted to bring out, 
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showing how the priests and preachers 
fail in teaching men spiritual things 
because they have not developed their 
own spirits. They read something out 
of a book, but nothing out of their 
own soul’s experience. Having re- 
moved themselves from the world, 
they yet attempt to advise men how 
to live in the world. Their rhetoric 
may be good, but mere rhetoric dwin- 
dles away and is lost. The poets, on 
the other hand, are the men who live, 
who have experiences and who have 
profited by those experiences. “Don’t 
think that this poem (Tintern Abbey) 
was written by a boy,” writes a cer- 
tain critic, “merely because the author 
was only twenty-seven when he wrote 
it. He had lived a hundred years in 
the twenty-seven.” This, of course, 
was because life is not measured by 
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days anc months and years, but by 
what we put into those days and 
months and years. Wordsworth’s idea 
of the practicality of poetry will not 
be inappropriate here. “Poetry is,” 
he wrote, “‘to console the afflicted; add 
sunshine to daylight by making the 
happy happier; to teach the young and 
gracious of every age to see, to think 
to feel, and therefore to become more 
actively and securely virtuous. “As 
a postulate to this article I shall quote 
from another discerning soul whose 
name I have forgotten: “Poetry 
makes men happy, quickens in them 
the joy of life, heightens their pleas- 
ures, dries up their tears, binds up 
their wounds, opens their eyes, puri- 
fies and directs their spirits, girds 
them to fight, braces them to endure, 
and teaches them to be gentle.” 





SWALLOW FLIGHT 


The flight of the swallow is fair to follow— 
The flight of the swallow ’tween blue and blue; 
The blue of the lake, the blue of the sky. 

But the swallows are few; 


Winter is nigh. 


With the spring came you! 


How fair is their flight! 
Ah, beloved, good-night. 


Good-night and good-bye. 


The flight of the swallow is fair to follow— 
The flight of the swallow ’tween blue and blue: 
The blue of the sky, the blue of the lake. 

But my heart must break 


For summer’s sake, 


And the birds that southward fly. 


Ah, wing’d delight! 
Ah, swallow flight! 
Good-bye, good-night. 


Good-night, good-bye! 


Harry CowE Lt. 








The New Eden 


By Joel Shomaker 


HE old cow bell hangs in the 
barn a silent relic of pioneer 
days on the farm. It is the 


same sound producer that ex- 
isted generations ago. No changes 
have been made in the pattern, method 
of attaching to the animal, or way of 
carrying signals. That may be cited 
as one of the things not new under the 
sun shining on the modern farmer. 
But it stands out, almost alone, a mute 
sentinel, pointing to the pages of the 
past. For agriculture has put on a 
new dress, become a different charac- 
ter, and presents a smile that wears 
not away in the exciting drama of life. 

Sacred history tells us of the crea- 
tion of the world and the planting of 
a garden, eastward in Eden. There, 
the first man was placed, with the 
command to replenish the earth and 
subdue it. To assist him in that work 
a river went out to water the garden. 
That man was to dress the garden and 
keep it. As a reward for his labors, 
he had the use of every tree that was 
pleasant to the sight and good for 
food. Then he was given a wife and 
left alone to make a home. The man 
had dominion over everything on the 
earth, and should have been contented 
and prosperous. 

The story of the rise and fall of 
nations, since the first Eden was estab- 
lished, makes many volumes of inter- 
esting reading matter. We pick them 
from our library shelves, and spend 
hours in pondering over the successes 
and failures of families, communities, 
governments and peoples. And, in 


every record, of continuous prosper- 
ity, we find agriculture the basis of 
wealth. When the masses tired of the 


land and congregated in cities, using 
their wits instead of their hands to 
get the necessities of life, the tide 
turned and swept away the foundations 
of idleness. 

History repeats its pages just the 
same as like conditions produce simi- 
lar results. Man cannot long continue 
in the act of violating the laws of 
Nature without suffering the penalties. 
So, the trend from the farm to the four 
walls of commerce has brought tribu- 
lation on the people of the United 
States. Some of the evils noticeable 
are high cost of living, decrease in the 
number of families, multiplying of 
armies of unemployed, and abandon- 
ment of homes, in the country, for 
tenements in the cities. From such 
conditions the people call loudly for 
a peaceful deliverance. 

A little more than half a century 
ago the art of irrigation was rediscov- 
ered and introduced into the Western 
territories of the United States. It 
came as a miraculous necessity. The 
Mormons had left their old camping 
place, in Illinois, and were journeying 
to what they termed “The Promised 
Land.” They crossed the great plains, 
then inhabited by native redmen, and 
the range for thousands of buffalo, 
and stood on the Wasatch Mountains, 
overlooking Great Salt Lake. From 
that eminence they beheld their future 
Zion. 

Brigham Young, the leader, gazed 
upon the broad desert, watched the 
winding river Jordan, and in loud, com- 
manding tones announced: “Here is 
the Promised Land. In this valley 
we will build a city. This shall be- 
come the center stake of Zion.” 
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That valley was a barren, desolate 
and dreary desert, having no signs of 
vegetable life, and peopled only by 
Indians, reptiles‘and wild animals. 
The most thoughtful members of ‘that 
group of wanderers had carried pack- 
ets of garden seed in their ox-train 
across the plains. But Nature seemed 
to rebel at the thought of being re- 
quested to produce any kind of vege- 
tation in that burning sand-dune. Then 
it was that the leader suggested the 
plowing of an irrigating ditch from 
City Creek to lead the water out upon 
the desert. 

Water brought about some wonder- 
ful changes in that land of isolation. 
The germs of vegetation, lying dor- 
mant for centuries, burst forth and 
plant life came into existence. The 
elements of plant food, stored in the 
volcanic ash deposits, fed embryotic 
crops, and what had been painted by 
every school boy as the Great Ameri- 
can Desert, at once began the work 
of producing enormous harvests of 


fruits, vegetables, cereals and grasses. 


That effort established the value of 
irrigation and opened a new Eden to 
the students of agriculture in all the 
civilized world. 

“Now, brethren,” Brigham Young is 
reported to have said, “we have 
reached Zion. The hills and moun- 
tains are full of gold and silver and 
precious metals. But, I counsel you, 
every one, not to attempt to open any 
of the mines. And if a man shall find 
gold, silver or other precious metal, 
let him cover up the spot and forget 
its location. We must first irrigate 
and cultivate the land, and raise crops 
for food, animals for work and cloth- 
ing, and make our people independent. 
Then you, who may desire to, can go 
and open your mines.” __ 

The successful building of Utah, as 
an agricultural, industrial .and eco- 
nomical commonwealth, is due to the 
fact that the counsel of Brigham 
Young was observed, and the people, 
by co-operative action, built homes 
and supplied the families with the 
products of the soil. And that was ac- 
complished in the face of united 


of tne 
the 


national opposition, because 
peculiar religious teachings of 
Mormon people. 

Irrigation opened a new Eden in the 
land of the West. The art of giving 
moisture to the soil became a science, 
and its benefits have extended to in- 
clude a great producing area of the 
trans-Mississippi region. From the 
little co-operative ditches of the pio- 
neers, the work of earth reclamation 
has expanded until it is recognized by 
the financiers of the world as one of 
the most profitable sources for invest- 
ment. It has worked wonders in 
many States and territories, adding 
13,000,000 acres to the cultivated 
fields of the country, producing an- 
nual harvests worth $250,000,000, and 
giving homes to 300,000 families. 

The modern garden of Eden has 
more than a river to go out and water 
the land. Under the provisions of the 
Reclamation Act, of 1902, giving the 
Secretary of the Interior power to 
transfer certain funds from the sale 
of government lands to a revolving de- 
posit for irrigation purposes, nearly 
5,000 miles of canals have been com- 
pleted, and the work is still being 
pushed to reclaim more territory. The 
man-made rivers, for irrigation pur- 
poses, constructed from government 
funds, would make a ditch reaching 
from San Francisco to the National 
Capital and down through the South 
to New Orleans. 

But National irrigation is only one 
form of investment, producing results 
in the modern Eden. Private cor- 
porations have taken hold on the 
mountain rivers and streams and de- 
veloped wonderful gardens, orchards 
and vineyards of fertility. Cities and 
towns have come into existence, rail- 
roads have been constructed, mills and 
factories are in operation, and progress 
reigns supreme, where once roamed 
the redman and the wild animals of 
nature. This Eden promises to make 
it possible for families, numbering 
ten times the present population of 
the United States to get homes on the 
land. 

Men of the new West count money 
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by the millions of dollars. They have 
witnessed the expenditures of more 
than $60,000,000 by the general gov- 
ernment in canal building, and are fig- 
uring out the possibilities of $100,- 
000,000 in canal construction. That 
money goes into California, Oregon, 
Washington, Montana, Idaho, Colo- 
rado, Arizona, New Mexico, Nevada, 
Wyoming and South Dakota—all ag- 
ricultural and horticultural divisions 
of the great West—for developing the 
principle of individual home owner- 
ship. 

The pioneers of California made an- 
other important discovery about the 
same time the Mormons were building 
co-operative irrigating ditches in the 
territory of Utah, then called desert. 
That was the alfalfa plant, sometimes 
known as lucern. They bowed in 
recognition to irrigation as king of 
the West, but introduced alfalfa as the 
queen of the West. For the combina- 
tion of water and alfalfa seed has 
transformed the deserts of the West 
into perfect gardens of paradise, by 
producing that wealth which has lifted 
the farmers of the West to the highest 
plane of finance. 

The first Eden contained various 
trees that were pleasant to the sight 
and good for food. And the new Eden 
claims equal recognition, as a land of 
beauty and place of plenty. It sup- 
plies the people of the world with or- 
anges, lemons and other citrus fruits; 
its orchards and vineyards produce the 
finest apples, peaches, pears and 
grapes that command highest prices in 
all the commercial centers, East and 
West; and the grandeur of floral gar- 
dens stands out as the most wonderful 
beauty border in the landscape of 
Nature’s wonderland. 

In olden times the men and women 
placed the expectancy of life in the 
cycles of hundreds of years. They 


fed upon the gifts of Nature and knew 
little about diseases of the human fam- 
ily. Now we are told by eminent phy- 
sicians, students of humanity and sci- 
entists in modern thought, that human 
life may be prolonged beyond the cen- 
tury mark. To do this, we are advised 
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to eat fruits and vegetables. They 
remedy the evils of the body, brighten 
the intellect and open the windows of 
the soul. 

“Peaches, grapes, strawberries, ap- 
ples and oranges rank the highest in 
good medicines and pure foods,” says 
a prominent medical authority. ‘‘Or- 
anges and other citrus fruits purify 
the blood. Apples are good for a 
sluggish liver and for gout, and the 
juices, when unsweetened, will correct 
acidity of the stomach. Carrots con- 
tain peptic acid, which is a valuable 
help to aid other foods in digesting. 
Onions and garlic are unequaled for 
purgative and anti-scorbutic tenden- 
cies, being the cleansers of the system. 
Asparagus is a good diuretic. Beans 
and peas are highly nutritious.” 

The Eden of the West attains the 
highest degree of perfection in the 
production of choice fruits and vege- 
tables. It contributes to the unfolding 
of a strong, educational and independ- 
ent type of manhood and womanhood. 
Irrigation places in the hands of men 
and women the weapon for overcom- 
ing the dangers of aridity, and insures 
the possibility of annual harvests. The 
farmer, orchardist and gardener, in 
this irrigated Eden, can count on the 
coming of the harvest season just as 
certain as the springtime makes its 
annual visit to the earth. There is no 
gambling with rain-clouds in the gar- 
dens of irrigation. 

A few years ago vast tracts of arid 
land were sold for $1.25 per acre, and 
the buyers did not consider they had 
secured bargains in realty. The pur- 
chases were made in order to gain 
title to grazing lands for sheep and 
cattle. With the advance of irrigation 
canal building came an increased de- 
mand for desert lands capable of be- 
ing covered with water from irrigat- 
ing canals, and entire tracts, sold for 
$1.25 an acre, are now worth $2,000 an 
acre, because the land, under irrigation 
and intensive cultivation, produces 
crops that pay more than ten per cent 
on the valuation. 

Irrigation holds the key to the treas- 
ure vaults of Edenic home-building op- 
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portunities. It offers one solution of 
the hard problems in National politi- 
cal economy—how to attain individual 
happiness and universal prosperity— 
and suggests the possibilities of longer 
life and greater human accomplish- 
ments. Men and women who have en- 
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tertained the idea that .the age of op- 
portunity has passed, are invited to 
take courage and put faith in the new 
Eden of the West. There is life in its 
atmosphere, health in its waters, con- 
tentment in its gardens and wealth in 
its soils. 





“Tea for America” 


THE Lasorious TRIALS OF THE SMALL TEA RAISERS OF THE INTERIOR OF 
CHINA WHO CARRY THEIR PRODUCTS ON THEIR BACKS TO THE BIG MARKETS. 


HE winter weather just now 
is the subject of much com- 
plaint among school children 


who are obliged to walk too 
far to school—often as much as a mile 
—and their books and luncheons are 
so heavy. 

No troubles of that kind obsess the 
children of China, especially in Sze- 
chuen, West China, as the accompany- 
ing photograph indicates. The twelve 
year old lad who is carrying 80 pounds 
of tea in the great bulky pack on his 
shoulders is well started on a 400 mile 
trip with his father, who is packing 
350 pounds. They will cross two 
high mountain ranges, with passes of 
fully ten thousand feet each, and 
will be home again in twenty days’ 
time. 

Transportation of the most common- 
place articles of food to the con- 
sumer’s table is often fraught with 
hardship and danger. The very tea 
which the little Chinese boy is packing 
over the mountains may be put in a 
Thermos bottle and comprise part of 
the luncheon that the Yankee lad will 


grumble against carrying “all the way 
to school.” 

This picture shows the tea carriers 
ascending one of the steep trails lead- 
ing up the range, between Yachow and 
Tatsienlu, on the Tibetan border. 
There the tea is packed on yaks, and 
relayed on toward civilization. Cey- 
lon, where shipping facilities are more 
favorable, supplies most of America’s 
tea, but some cf it is carried by the 
human beasts of burden, or packed in 
bricks by camels, across the desert. 

As the picture was taken, a heavy 
snowstorm was coming up, but the 
carriers will not rest until the blinding 
flakes halt them. Despite the bitter 
chill of the day, and the intense cold 
of the night, the Chinese travel bare- 
legged and bare-armed. Two miles 
per hour is their average gait, but this 
is considerably bettered on the level 
stretches, although the entire journey 
is made over the most wretched roads. 
The little boy is expected to keep up 
with the pace cut out by his father, 
the only concession being in the light- 
ness of his load! 








Chinese carrying tea to market over the precipitous mountains of West China. 
(Copyrighted, 1912, by Underwood & Underwood.) 
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Changes of Creeds Necessary 


For Baptists, Adventists and Disciples in Order to federation 


By C. T. Rassell, Pastor Brooklyn and London Tabernacles 


“Say ye not, A Federation, to all 
them to whom this people shall say, 
a Federation; neither fear ye their 
fear, nor be afraid.—Isaiah 8:12. 


UMERICALLY __ Baptists, 
Adventists and Disciples 
represent more than one- 


third of the Protestants of 
the United States. What they must 
yield for Church Federation is there- 
fore an important question. All three 
of these systems are built upon the 
Congregational platform, which recog- 
nizes as Scriptural the independence 
of each congregation as to its own 
creed in all matters of faith and 
Church order. 

These bodies of Christians, there- 
fore, could not join the Federation as 
denominations. The only method by 
which they could give adherence 
would be either by abandoning their 
principles of independence for which 
they have so long contended, or else 
by remaining quiescent while their 
ministers through Councils and Con- 
ferences essay to act for them. And 
here it should be noted that the mem- 
bership of these large Christian 
bodies have more and more during 
the past thirty-five years shown their 
willingness to have their ministers 
regulate their affairs, even though 
contrary to their avowed-principles of 
Church Government. 

But it is from the standpoint of doc- 
trines rather than Church government 
that we shall examine our subject. As 
we progress we shall find that some of 
the doctrines once considered all-im- 
portant can in the light of our day be 
laid aside as obsolete—as hindrances 
in every sense of the word. Caution, 


however, would suggest that for every 
thing discarded as unscriptural the 
truthful substitute should be found— 
otherwise our progress would be 
toward the destruction, not only of the 
bad of our creeds of the past, but also 
of their gdod features. 


Doctrinal Surrender of Baptists. 


Baptists will find little to dispute 
with their co-religionists of the Fed- 
eration along general: doctrinal lines; 
their chief difficulty will be in the 
matter of what constitutes Christian 
baptism—the necessity of water im- 
mersion to admission to Church mem- 
bership. For years this doctrine has 
been even more tenaciously held than 
is generally realized. 

Our Baptist brethren hold to justi- 
fication by faith as a first or prelimi- 
nary step which the sinner must take. 
But they equally hold that this is not 
the final step—that the step of sacri- 
fice, the step of regeneration must fol- 
low in order to salvation. And a bap- 
tism in water they recognize as an in- 
dispensable outward indication of this 
regeneration. Hence it is standard 
Baptist doctrine, both North and 
South in all Baptist Churches with 
rare exceptions, that no unimmersed 
person should be esteemed a member 
of Christ’s Church. 

In a word, faith and reformation 
are steps of justification, but water im- 
mersion is the door into Christ. Only 
those who pass through this door are 
members of the Church of Christ from 
this viewpoint; hence, consistently, 
none others are invited to partake of 
the Eucharist—the Lord’s Supper. 
The argument is that this Supper, 
symbolizing death with Christ, was 
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cfferec only to the consecrated and ac- 
cepted members of Christ’s Church. 


What Baptists No Longer Believe. 


. Like the rest of us, our Baptist 
friends have been in the past rather 
illogical in all matters religious and 
doctrinal; so much so that many of 
them have never realized the full 
meaning of their doctrine. The mean- 
ing was grasped in the long ago, but 
has generally been lost sight of within 
the last fifty years. 

It is this: Since water immersion 
is the evidence of obedience to Divine 
instruction and since all of “the elect” 
are not only instructed of God but 
obedient to him, therefore those not 
baptized in water are not of God’s 
elect—are not members in his Church. 
And this in turn, according to Baptist 
doctrine, implies that all not im- 
mersed in water are outside of the 
Church—outside of the number of 
“the elect”—outside of God’s favor— 
outside of’the salvation provided in 
Christ—and therefore inside the dam- 
nation and eternal torment which Bap- 
tist doctrines imply have been fore- 
ordained for the eternal torture of all 
the non-elect. 

Do our Baptist friends who meet 
unimmersed Christians of other de- 
nominations in the walks of life from 
day to day really believe that the lat- 
ter are on their way to an eternity 
of torture? Most assuredly they do 
not! But this is merely because they 
are illogical, like the rest of us. They 
are as illogical as their brethren of 
other denominations. They have out- 
grown at least this feature of the 
teachings of the “dark ages” handed 
down to them by well-meaning but 
less enlightened forefathers. 

One glance at the matter will suffice 
to show our Baptist brethren that the 
very strongest features of their teach- 
ing need some revision. However 
fundamental may be the doctrine of 
baptism, some of their conclusions re- 
specting it will be greatly advantaged 
by a liberal pruning. But caution 
should be used. The Bible should be 
consulted. We offer the suggestion 
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that too hasty a rejection of water 
immersion would be a mistake—that 
the proper course for our Baptist 
friends is to study the Scriptures 
afresh on this subject. 

What wonderful advantages are 
now at the command of all Bible stu- 
dents! They have marginal refer- 
ences by which one passage throws 
light upon another. They have also 
concordances, glossaries, indexes, and 
all manner of helps for Bible study. 
Our forefathers before the Reforma- 
tion were generally illiterate. And 
even had they possessed education the 
pen-written Bibles were expensive 
and obtainable only in the Latin lan- 
guage. Indeed it is within only the 
last few years that Bibles have be- 
come cheap and plentiful and the 
masses able to read them. 


What Must Adventists Concede? 


The doctrine of the Second Advent 
of Christ is common to all denomina- 
tions. And the Adventist belief that 
at that time the earth will be burned 
up is also a feature of all the various 
creeds. Many Adventists have aban- 
doned the thought that the Savior’s 
second appearing is at hand. And 
many more are abandoning the 
thought that when he appears Adven- 
tists alone will be saved and all the 
remainder of mankind will participate 
in the destruction and burning which 
shall then engulf the earth. 

It should not be difficult for them 
to realize that there is no great neces- 
sity for controversy along the lines of 
the time of Christ’s coming, since they 
acknowledge themselves completely 
in the dark on that subject. Neither 
can we suppose that after thoughtful 
consideration they should feel justi- 
fied in assuming that they alone are 
“the elect.” Let us hope that with 
broadening sentiment they are more 
and more realizing that there are 
saints and sinners in their own num- 
ber, as well as in all denominations 
and as well as in the world; and that 
“the Lord’ knoweth them that are his” 
and will care for them regardless of 
denominational lines. 
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But for that portion of Adventists 
which considers the keeping of the 
Seventh Day of the week the all-im- 
portant part of Christianity, we see no 
ground for Federation, unless, indeed, 
they may choose to get about the dif- 
ficulty by counting the calendar the 
other way around the world. Thus 
they might bring their Seventh Day 
into harmony with what others term 
the First Day. Or, by counting the 
calendar in the opposite direction they 
may still keep their Seventh Day and 
realize that others are keeping the 
same day, though calling it the First 
Day. 


Disciple Doctrine to be Voided. 


Undoubtedly Alexander Campbell 
was a good man with a great head. 
And undoubtedly many of a similar 
class following his lead are today 
known as Disciples or Christians. Un- 
doubtedly these are following closely 
to apostolic customs in the matter of 
Church organization, which in many 
respects is beautiful in its simplicity. 
Doctrinally they claim most faithfully 
to stand by the Word of God alone. 
And one of their familiar declarations 
is, “When the Word of God speaketh 
we speak; when the Word of God is 
silent we are silent.” 

But this beautiful simplicity of 
theory our Disciple friends have 
found difficult to work out in practice. 
Hence we find them as strongly in- 
trenched behind unwritten creeds as 
are others behind elaborated creeds. 
These are inculcated through the writ- 
ings of their standard authorities—in- 
cluding the editors of their leading 
journals. “Disciples” hold most tena- 
ciously as the Bible teaching that 
baptism in water is indispensable to 
the remission of sins. This doctrine 
is supported by several -Bible texts 
which declare, “Arise and be baptized 
and wash away thy sins”; “Baptism 
unto repentance and remission of 
sins,” etc. 

Before pointing out their misappli- 
cations of these texts let us note the 
facts that according to their theory 
all others of mankind, Christians, 


Jews and heathen, who have not been 
immersed have not had their sins 
washed away. Consequently such are 
yet in their sins. Consequently such 
are lost. And lost, according to the 
general understanding of Disciples 
and other Christians, signifies shut out 
of heaven—shut out of Paradise— 
shut into hell and its eternal torment. 

Do our Disciple friends act as 
though they believe this teaching? 
Do they spend all of their time and 
energy and money in seeking to bring 
fellow-Christians into water baptism 
for the remission of sins and escape 
from eternal torture? Assuredly they 
do not. Hence we are justified in sup- 
posing that like our Baptist friends 
they have not taken seriously and log- 
ically their own doctrines. Rather 
they have assented to them thought- 
lessly. It would appear to us, there- 
fore, that doctrinally our Disciple 
friends might easily be prevailed upon 
to abandon their peculiar tenet to the 
extent that it would not hinder them 
from losing their identity as advocates 
of “baptism for the remission of sins” 
and merging themselves or federating 
with others. 

To assist them out of the difficulty 
we remind them that all the Scripture 
they cite in support of immersion for 
the remission of sins belonged to the 
Jews, and none of it to Gentiles. The 
Jews were exhorted by John the Bap- 
tist and others to renounce sin, to 
return to harmony with Moses’ law, 
and to show this change of character 
by water immersion. 

But those Ephesians who believed 
in Christ and whom Apollos baptized 
for the remission of sins did not re- 
ceive the Holy Spirit. St. Paul ex- 
plained to them that their baptism 
was an improper one—that they as 
Gentiles required an immersion into 
Christ (Acts xix, 1-7; Romans vi,3). 


Baptist Union Not Federation. 


In a former article we suggested to 
Presbyterians, Congregationalists and 
Methodists a union of heart and head 
as better than federation, so now we 
suggest to the denominations whose 
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doctrines we are here considering. 
What we shall suggest respecting bap- 
tism will apply to all Christians. 

All Christians agree that Jesus and 
his Apostles taught baptism, and thus 
it is written: “One Lord, one Faith, 
one Baptism” (Eph. 4:5). We can- 
not here elaborate, but merely suggest 
that nowhere in the Scriptures is in- 
fant baptism commanded or urged. 
The expression, “Believe and be bap- 
tized” implies a mental development 
capable of belief beyond that which 
infants possess. 

The original pretext for introduc- 
ing infant baptism was set forth by 
St. Augustine, who urged that as all 
mankind were going to eternal torture 
except the Church, it was necessary 
to get infants into the Church; and 
baptism was set forth as the doorway. 
All parents, of course, were anxious 
that their children should be im- 
mersed into the Church and_ saved 
from eternal torture. And those good 
wishes were certainly commendable, 
even if unnecessary. 

Subsequently immersion was de- 
clared to be unnecessary and sprink- 
ling became its substitute with all. 
The thought of preservation from eter- 
nal torment thereafter attached to the 
sprinkling. Although our minds have 
broadened, so that comparatively few 
believe St. Augustine’s presentation, 
nevertheless the custom of infant 
sprinkling continues with more or less 
of fear to abandon it for the child’s 
sake. 

Who will dispute that St. Paul’s 
words of Romans 6:3-5 are the clear- 
est presentation of the import of bap- 
tism furnished us in the Bible? The 
passage is cited in proof of every 
theory of baptism, yet it supports only 
one—the true one. Notice that it 
does not say, as many suppose, So 
many of us as were baptized into 
Jesus Christ were baptized into water. 
It does say, “So many of us as were 

baptized into Jesus Christ were bap- 
tized into his death.” Is there not a 
difference? That difference is the ex- 
planation of all our difficulty on this 
subject. The clearing of it away fur- 
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nishes the foundation for harmony be- 
tween all; and not merely for har- 
mony, but for union amongst all 
classes of consecrated Christians. 


Baptism Into Christ's Death. 


Consider the passage critically. 
First, immersion into Christ signifies 
to the justified believer his immersion 
into, his burial into, the Body of 
Christ as a member of “the Church 
which is his Body” (Eph. 1:22, 23). 
The Apostle sets forth clearly a dis- 
tinction between the Church and the 
world and between the salvation of 
the Church and the salvation of the 
world. The Church are “the elect” 
of the Lord, called and chosen; and 
if faithful, they will be members of 
the glorious Church beyond the vail. 
She, as the Bride of Christ, will be 
His companion and Queen during the 
Mediatorial reign of glory for the 
blessing of the world—for the bless- 
ing of the non-elect. 

St. Paul not only tells us of our 
need to be thus immersed into mem- 
bership in the Body of Christ, but he 
proceeds to tell us how that member- 
ship can be brought about. The 
words, “Baptism into his death” ex- 
plain the matter. How strange that 
we ever thought these words signified 
water immersion! Our eyes are now 
opened! Plainly, now, we see that 
“into his death” signifies our partici- 
pation with our Lord Jesus in suffer- 
ing for righteousness, in self-denials, 
self-sacrificings of the same character 
as those endured by the Master. 

It is true indeed that the whole 
world suffers pain, sorrow, disappoint- 
ment, etc.; yet our Lord suffered dif- 
ferently from all others, and our dying- 
must correspond to his. He suffered, 
the Just for the unjust. The holy, 
harmless, undefiled One laid down his. 
life sacrificially, voluntarily, joyfully. 
And we, to share in his death, to be 
“baptized into his death,” must do the 
same. 

True, Jesus was spotless, while we 
are members of the fallen race. But 


we are justified through faith in his 
blood. 


And hence we have in the 
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sin to righteousness, from death to 


Divine sight through him a standing 
of human perfection or justification. 
This standing is granted to us or im- 
puted to us for the very purpose of 
permitting us to sacrifice our human 
rights and earthly interests as he sac- 
rificed his. The “elect” are to be 
dead with him, that in the resurrec- 
tion they may live with him and be 
like him and share his glory, honor 
and immortality. By consecration we 
present our bodies living sacrifices 
holy and acceptable to God, as the 
Apostle declares (Rom. 12:1). Thus 
we are “immersed into his death” and 
thus we become members of his body. 

Whoever fails to be thus immersed 
into Christ’s death will fail of the 
membership in his Body—will fail to 
be of his elect Church, his Bride. The 
difference between being dead with 
Adam and being dead with Christ is 
very great. By nature we are all dead 
with Adam. He was a sinner, con- 
demned. We as his offspring are the 
same. It was necessary therefore that 
we should by faith be lifted out of 
this condition of death with Adam, in 
order that by consecration of all 
earthly interests we might become 
dead with Christ. Thus we share 
with him his sacrificial death and, by 
participation in “his resurrection,” 
will also become sharers of his King- 
dom glory. 


Jesus’ Baptism Ended on the Cross. 


Ridding ourselves, then, of the un- 
scriptural theory of an eternal torment 
awaiting the non-elect, may not all 
Christians perceive the reasonableness 
of the Divine proposition to bless the 
world through the elect? As Jesus by 
his sacrifice was made Head of the 
Church, so all who will be his mem- 
bers must share his spirit of self-sac- 
rifice—death to the world and earthly 
interests. Only such may share with 


him in his Messianic Kingdom work 
of blessing, uplifting, instructing, as- 
sisting all of the non-elect. 

Many of the non-elect under the 
fuller light and better opportunities 
of the Mediatorial reign will turn from 


life eternal. This “baptism into 
death” with its blessed reward ex- 
cludes none of any denomination. It 
includes in the Church of the elect 
those of every denomination and of 
no denomination who comply with its 
conditions of faith and obedience and 
consecration unto death. 

Was not this our Lord’s baptism as 
he described it? Just before his cru- 
cifixion he said, “I have a baptism to 
be baptized with, and how I am strait- 
ened (troubled) until it be accom- 
plished!” His baptism dated from 
his consecration at Jordan, but it was 
not fully “accomplished” until on the 
cross he cried, “It is finished”—his 
baptism into death was finished. 

Was not this baptism into death 
what he referred to when speaking to 
his disciples? James and John re- 
quested that they might sit on his 
right and left hand in the Kingdom. 
In reply Jesus said, “Are ye able to be 
baptized with the baptism that I am 
baptized with?” Surely he did not 
refer to a water immersion! Surely 
he did refer to his baptism into death, 
and meant his Apostles to understand 
that only by sharing in his baptism 
into death could they hope to sit with 
him in his Throne (Mark 10:37). 

With this reasonable, logical, Scrip- 
tural view of baptism before our 
minds which of us would be inclined 
to dispute over the form of the sym- 
bol or in respect to the class of per- 
sons who should properly use the sym- 
bol? Surely neue would claim that 
infants could thus believe and thus 
consecrate to death! Surely all would 
agree that a symbolical immersion 
into water such as was practised by 
the early Church, according to all the 
records, would be the most reason- 
able, most beautiful, most appropriate 
method of symbolizing the real bap- 
tism into Christ—into his death. 

Let us, therefore, not be content 
merely to federate! Let us unite our 
hearts and heads and hands as mem- 
bers of the Body of Christ; let us be 
baptized with his baptism, into his 
death! 

















U. S. Sloop-of-War Omaha in 1885. 


The Old Omaha 


By Arthur H. Dutton 


Formerly Lieutenant, U. S. Navy. 


trains running to San Rafael 

have often noticed an unat- 
tractive old hulk lying off San Quentin, 
suggestive of a small Noah’s ark. Its 
masts are but light spars, its deck is 
housed over and its black hull is se- 
curely moored by heavy chain cables. 
Day after day, month after month and 
year after year this old vessel lies 
there. 

It is the quarantine hulk Omaha. 
upon it the United States Public 
Health and Marine Hospital service 
places immigrants found afflicted with 
infectious diseases. 


ASSENGERS on bay steamers 
and on the steam and electric 


To this service has been relegated: 
what was once one of the proudest lit-. 
tle vessels of the United States Navy, 
the sloop-of-war Omaha, and it fell to. 
my lot to serve in the Omaha when it 
was at the height of its glory, a spick- 
and-span warship, with glittering 
bright work, white decks and awnings,. 
everything new, for in 1885, when IL. 
was a midshipman upon it, the Omaha 
had just left the Portsmouth, N. H., 
navy-yard, where it had been rebuilt 
and fitted out, with every appliance ~ 
the latest pattern of that period for a 
vessel of its class. It was a crack 
ship, commanded by a splendid officer 
of the old school), Captain (now Rear- 
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Admiral, retired) Thomas O. Self- 
ridge, who has many relatives in San 
Francisco. 

Captain Selfridge was a martinet 
and every officer and man had to toe 
the chalk line, but the vessel was a 
credit to him and to the Navy. Never 
was there a smarter ship in drills with 
sails and spars. The crew was trained 
to be in readiness for any emergency 
at any time. While lying in port it 
was one of Captain Selfridge’s pas- 
times to give a:sudden order to “arm 


and away all boats,” whereat every . 
ang to:his post and ~ 


officer and man 
in a jiffy every 
away, with crew armed and supplied 
with provisions and equipment. 

Sail drill was Captain Selfridge’s 
specialty, and it fell- to. my lot to be 
officer of the maintop—right before 
his eyes—at “all hands” and to his 
close attention to everything in the 
maintop—and to me—I attribute most 
of what practical seamanship I know, 
for Captain Selfridge knew his busi- 
ness and saw that those in his sight 
knew theirs before he got through 
with them. 


I joined the Omaha in New York. 
She was as clean and natty as any 





yacht. One of my messmates was 


Charles H. Harlow, then an ensign, 
and now a captain, commanding the 
flagship California of the Pacific fleet. 
Youngsters just of the Naval Acad- 
emy, I and my classmates did New 
York as only midshipmen can during 
the few weeks we were there, while 
awaiting the arrival of the Bartholdi 
Statue of Liberty from France, which 
the Omaha and the vessels of the At- 
lantic fleet, headed by the French 
flagship La Flore, escorted up from 
Sandy Hook. Just before sailing, we 
participated in the first funeral cere- 
monies of General Grant. The naval 
brigade from the fleet, in which I com- 
manded a section of hand-drawn light 
artillery, marched on a hot August day 
from the Battery to 155th street and 
there stood “at ease” in the sun for 
three hours while the speakers ex- 
horted patriotism. 


It was on the trip across the Atlantic 
that Captain Selfridge’s skill as a sea- 
man was exhibited. The Omaha was 
bark-rigged, with auxiliary steam 
power. We sailed all the way across 
except for three days, when becalmed, 
and made the trip from Sandy Hook 
to Cape St. Vincent, Spain, in 18 days, 
which was going some for a sloop-of- 
war under sail most of the way, but 
Selfridge carried “stun’s’ls” at night 
as well as by day, and we had a quar- 
tering wind blowing half or a full gale 
nearly as far as the Azores. 

“Upon reaching._Tangier, Morocco, 
we saw yellow quarantine flags flying 
from several vessels in the harbor, so 
we turned on our heel and went on 
over to Gibraltar, for cholera was rag- 
ing in the Mediterranean that summer 
and we could take no chances, but on 
arriving at Gibraltar the Omaha was 
itself quarantined for a very peculiar 
reason. 


On the way across from New York, 
while north of the Azores, we made 
out a Norwegian bark flying signals of 
distress. We stopped to communicate 
with the bark, and it sent a boat, with 
as villainous looking a crew of pirates 
in it as I ever saw, and I have seen 
some, to tell us that the captain was 
sick and could not keep food in his 
stomach. We sent one of our surgeons 
in one of our own boats to the dis- 
tressed bark, to give medicine and 
medical attendance. When the sur- 
geon returned he said the bark, which 
was bound from Martinique, West In- 
dies, to Bordeaux, France, was reek- 
ing with yellow fever, several of the 
crew having died from it and the Cap- 
tain being in the last stages of the 
dread disease. 

For communicating with the bark, 
the Gibraltar authorities refused us 
pratique, but for some unexplained 
reason I and two other midshipmen 
were allowed to land there, to take the 
steamer for London, having found or- 
ders transferring us to the flagship 
Pensacola, of the European station, 
then in England, and now the station 
ship, housed over like the old Omaha, 
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EASTERTIDE. 


at the Yerba Buena naval training sta- 
tion. 

There were some cases of cholera 
in Gibraltar at the time, a sergeant of 
the garrison having died of it the day 
we arrived, but we were not quaran- 
tined upon our arrival at London. 

I remember well, as we three stood 
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on the deck of the Peninsula and 
Oriental steamer Rome, while the 
smart Omaha steamed by us on its 
way to China, the compliments on its 
nattiness paid by the British officers 
watching the beautiful little vessel we 
had just left. But how different it 
looks, now! 





EASTERTIDE 


Sing, sing,'O sing! for God has kissed the world; 
The gates of night shine glorious like the dawn; 

Love’s eyes, for human woe. with tears impearled, 
Have looked on Death, and lo, Death is withdrawn! 


Glad robins carol joy where, bleak and brown, 
The empty nest appealed to Yearning’s tear; 
The daffodils, in golden robe and crown, 
Throned on their tombs, now smile at all we fear! 


O ye bereft, behold the lilies lift 
Victorious swords above the common foe! 

All tender blossoms o’er the dead adrift 
Whisper sweet secrets to the dust below! 


The Springs of all the years are born again— 
For life is always life, life bursts all bars! 
And everywhere God’s heart appeals to men— 

In harmony of flowers as in the star’s. 


Sing, sing, O sing! Enraptured prophecy 

Breaks now from swelling bud and quickening sod— 
Oh, God Himself is dead if Love can die, 

And man is man wherever God is God! 


STOKELY S. FISHER. 





“The Stock Exchange from Within.” 
By William C. Van Antwerp. 


This book is evidently written to 
meet the newspaper and legislative 
storm of criticism which is now assail- 
ing the New York Stock Exchange: 
it is a plea for the “square deal.” The 
author is a busy member of the ex- 
change, thoroughly familiar with its 
system, and possesses a keen eye for 
measuring the calibre of its members, 
good, bad and indifferent. He admits 


the moral obliquity of some of them, 


who stretch elastic rules to suit their 
own selfish ends, but these he claims 
are a bare handful, as they are found 
in all the successful callings of the 
world. 

The author explains his position as 
a champion as follows: “In the many 
quotations from the world’s foremost 
economists that are here presented, 
and in the various legal and historical 
precedents cited, perhaps it is not too 
much to hope that this book possesses 
some slight value as a contribution to 
the vexed and vexing discussion of the 
Stock Exchange, and that it may serve 
in some degree to dull the sharp edge 
of uninformed criticism and _ to 
strengthen: the hands and hearts of 
loyal friends of a greatly misunder- 
stood institution. The public is asked 
to disregard the utterances of dema- 
gogues and self-seekers, and to con- 
sider facts.” 

Being a member of the exchange, the 
author is naturally well acquainted 
with the intricacies of stock dealing, 
and these he sets forth clearly and suc- 
cinctly in their relation to the law, the 


public and the broker. The uses and 
abuses of speculation are also ex- 
plained, and a sketchy historical ac- 
count of, legislative attempts on the 
part of the leading nations to restrain 
or suppress speculation. The growth 
and practices of the London Stock Ex- 
change and the Paris Bourse are also 
recounted. Reformers may not agree 
with the author in many of his claims, 
but before jumping to the conclusion 
that “short selling” is immoral, or that 
speculation should be restrained by 
law, or that the Stock Exchange should 
be incorporated, or that an unholy al- 
liance exists between the exchange 
and the banks, take this chance to read 
the other side of the question, in the 
American spirit of fair play. 

Illustrated from photographs. $1.50 
net. Published by Doubleday, Page 
& Company, New York. 


“The Night Born,” by Jack London, 
author of “The Abysmal Brute,” 
“Smoke Bellew,” “The Call of the 
Wild,” etc. 


Every one of Jack London’s wide 
circle of readers will want this book of 
short stories, mighty good stories, with 
a touch of daredevil impossibility 
making them the more readable. Of 
course, no white wanderer up in the 
Arctic wilds ever found a_ beautiful 
and fascinating white woman queening 
it over a tribe of Indians and several 
thousand miles of hunting land; but 
Jack London makes it splendidly and 
thrillingly real. Of course no clever 
inventor ever flew for hours through 
the air as fast as a carrier-pigeon, and 
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so stopped a case of blackmail by 
pigeon-wireless; but Jack London’s 
telling keeps the reader absorbed and 
leaves him with no sense of improba- 
bility.’ Fragments of the author’s own 
experiences in wild parts of the world 
are evidently woven into some of the 
stories; and they all have London’s 
vivid and vital telling. It is a book 
which every admirer of London will 
want. 

Price, $1.25 net, postage extra. Pub- 
lished by The Century Co., Union 
Square, New York. 


“The Shadow,” by Arthur Stringer. 
This is an engrossing story of a 
great detective and his great case; but 
it is more than that—it is the record of 
an absorbing passion of pursuit, a 
chase which took so relentless a grip 
upon the mind of the pursuer that it 
outlasted even the memory of the 
crime for which he tracked his quarry 
to the kill. With the tenacity of the 
bulldog and the unerring instinct of 
the bloodhound, the “shadow,” De- 


tective Blake, pursues a counterfeiter 
all over the world in a chase of wild 
daring and peril—through the dives of 
the East and the dens of Naples and 
Southern France; to Panama and revo- 
lution shaken South American repub- 


lics, and back to the States again; 
here picking up a clue, there coming 
within trailing distance of his man, and 
again losing him-in the mazes of the 
underworld. Two of the foremost se- 
cret-service men in the United States 
have aided Mr. Stringer in portraying 
police methods and the life of that 
branded class who are “wanted” by 
the law. It is an exciting adventure 
story, powerfully told, with a finely 
dramatic ending. 

12mo., 302 pages. Price, $1.25 net, 
postage extra. Published by The Cen- 
tury Co., Union Square, New York. 


“The Rocket Book, Pictorial Non- 
sense,” by Peter Newell. 
The joyous pictorial nonsense of 
Peter Newell, which so _ fascinated 
young and old in those merry inven- 
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tions, “The Hole Book” and “The 
Slant Book,” takes a new and unex- 
pected form in the recently published 
“Rocket Book.” The rocket set off in 
the basement of an apartment house of 
many stories by the mischievous son 
of the janitor has adventures in its 
penetrating upward flight such as only 
Peter Newell would be likely to con- 
ceive and only he could illustrate. Cer- 
tainly Mr. Newell has a gift that 
makes him, like Edward Lear and a 
few others, a master of pure nonsense. 
His work has the childlike quality, the 
quaint and plausible ingenuity, the 
whimsical humor that cannot be imi- 
tated or acquired by taking thought. 
One does not pretend to know how 
these things are done. Something a 
little too grotesque in the drawings, 
something a little to lifelike in them, 
some subtle violation of the nonsense 
spirit in which they are conceived— 
and the charm would be gone. But of 
this there is no danger so long as Mr. 
Newell makes the pictures and writs 
the verses. “The Rocket Book” will 
appeal to the sense of fun of readers 
of all ages in the way that gave “The 
Hole Book” and the “Slant Book” .so 
much more than a juvenile popularity. 

Published by Harper & Bros., 
Franklin Square, New York. 


“Trees in Winter,” by Albert F. 
Blakeslee, Professor of Botany and 
Director of Summer School at the 
Connecticut Agricultural College, 
and Chester D. Jarvis, Horticultur- 
ist of the Storrs Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. Illustrated. 


This book gives the needed infor- 
mation in regard to the kinds of trees 
to select for different purposes, where 
to locate them, when and how to plant 
them, how to take care of and protect 
them from insects, fungus and other 
injuries. It also gives the means of 
identification of all the more familiar 
trees, both wild and cultivated, in 
Northeastern America. Chapters on 
the methods of tree study and on the 
life and growth of trees will add to 
the value of the book for use in 
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schools. The title emphasizes the fact 
that trees usually should be handled 
only in their dormant or winter con- 
dition. To one unacquainted with the 
subject, the title might seem to con- 
fine the usefulness of the book to the 
months of December, January and 
February; winter, as the authors use 
the term, is not defined by the human 
calendar; it is that period when the 
tree is in its resting condition. Such 
exceptional treatment as spraying for 
leaf diseases are fully discussed. Ten 
full page plates and over one hundred 
text illustrations elucidate the text. 

Cloth, 12mo., $2 net; postpaid, $2.16. 
Published by Macmillan Co., New 
York; orders to Blakeslee & Jarvis, 
Storrs, Conn. 


“The Price of Inefficiency,” by Frank 
Koester. 


The book claims to lay bare in 
searching analysis and startling de- 
ductions national ills and weaknesses 
due to inefficiency, governmental, or 
non-governmental, and largely respon- 
sible for the high cost of living and 
other harsh conditions. It stands also 
for specific remedies for the stagger- 
ing cost, admittedly amounting to mil- 
lions annually, of avoidable waste. 
The author, an engineer of interna- 
tional reputation, and now an Ameri- 
can citizen, writes, not as an outsider, 
but as one who has cast his lot here. 
His treatment shows the analytical 
mind of the scientist and the philo- 
sophical breadth of the thinker. Com- 
parisons with the methods and results 
of other countries give force and point 
to both his constructive and destruc- 
tive criticism. 

Published by Sturgis & Walton Co., 
New York. : 
“Why I Am Opposed to Socialism.” 

Original Papers by Leading Men 

and Women, edited by Edwin Silvin. 

The author has gathered the views 
of some seventy authors, college pro- 
fessors, lecturers, reformers, minis- 
ters, journalists, lawyers and scien- 
tists of this country and condensed 
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them into less than a page each, liter- 
ally the bones of their reasons for be- 
ing opposed to socialism. 

Price, paper cover, 50 cents; cloth, 
75 cents. P. O. Box 963. Sacramento, 
California. 


“Art in Egypt,” by G. Maspero, Direc- 
tor-General of Antiquities in Egypt. 
This volume, in the compact lit- 

tle “General History of Art Series,” 
published by the Scribners, is the only 
complete history and description of 
the arts of Egypt. And its six hundred 
odd tiny illustrations form the largest 
collection of the kind ever assembled 
in a work on the subject. It is divided 
into three parts: The Beginnings of 
Art in Egypt, Theban Art, and the 
Saite Age and the End of Egyptian 
Art. The first is divided into Thinite 
Art and Memphite Art; the second, 
into the First Theban Age from the 
Eleventh to the Seventeenth Dynasty, 
and the Second Theban Age from the 
Eighteenth to the Twenty-first Dy- 
nasty. The third is followed by an 
excellent index. ’ The author says in 
his preface: “I have tried as far as 
possible to reproduce and to appreci- 
ate only things I have myself seen and 
handled, and the. good fortune which 
made me twice the director of the ser- 
vice of antiquities has greatly facili- 
tated my task. ... Egyptian art is 
no longer the exclusive domain of a 
privileged few. Artists—painters, 
sculptors, architects—blind at first to 
its merits, have come of late years to 
perceive and feel them keenly; the 
admiration it inspires increases with 
closer study.” 


New Scribner Publications. 

Price Collier, Henry James, James 
Huneker, William T. Hornaday and 
Linda Hull Larned are among the 
most notable writers who contribute 
works of non-fiction to the spring list 
of Charles Scribner’s Sons. Henry 
James’ book, called “A Small Boy and 
Others,” is concerned with his own 
childhood and that of his brother, Wil- 
liam James. Price Collier’s new book 
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is “Germany and the Germans,” a pre- 
sentation of that nation as sharp and 
clear-cut as “England and the Eng- 
lish.” James Huneker contributes 
“The Pathos of Distance,” a series of 
studies of artists, writers and current 
questions, in his familiar style. The 
title of Mr. Hornaday’s book, “Our 
Vanishing Wild Life: Its Extermina- 
tion and Preservation,” sufficiently ex- 
plains its nature. Mrs. Larned’s book, 
“The New Hostess of To-Day,” com- 
prises the substance of her earlier 
work, “The Hostess of ToDay,” but 
it is actually, if not technically, a new 
work, very much larger than the other 
and brought thoroughly up to date. 


“Tapestries: Their Origin, History and 
Renaissance.” By George Leland 
Hunter. 

A large paper edition on Normandy 
vellum, with uncut pages, 84x11, 
bound simply, in boards and Japanese 
vellum, and boxed. Each of the 550 
copies will be inscribed by the author. 


Chapter XVI is devoted entirely to the 
tapestries of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum. A smaller edition of this work 
was published last autumn. 

Published by John Lane Company, 
New York. 


“James Fenimore Cooper,” by Mary 

E. Phillips. Illustrated. 

As a monumental record of the man, 
James Fenimore Cooper, this volume 
will prove itself invaluable, for Miss 
Mary E. Phillips has obtained permis- 
sion from some members of the Cooper 
family to use excerpts from letters, 
portraits and pictures which have 
never before left their hands. 

Published by John Lane Company, 
New York. 


“A Little Book of Verse,” by Leila 

Peabody. 

Miss Peabody, who is the niece of 
former Governor James H. Peabody of 
Colorado, and a gifted contributor to 
the Colorado press, quotes from Geo. 
Herbert on her title page: “A verse 
may catch him who a sermon flies,” 
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and the aptness of this quotation em- 
phasizes the author’s own aptitude and 
judgment in both the subject matter 
of this group of poems and their range 
and treatment as well. Into her qua- 
trains bearing such titles as “Experi- 
ence,” “Ambition,” “Insomnia,” “A 
Prayer to Fate,” are condensed a fresh 
point of view or a whole philosophy of 
life, while “Evening Song,” “A Spring 
Song,” or “German Slumber Song,” 
touch the sweetness and sorrow of a 
poet’s reveries. Poems of optimism 
and hope add their notes of good- 
cheer to the author’s message, which 
will appeal to “him who a sermon 
flies!” 

Paper boards, 12mo. Price, 75 
cents net; by mail, 80 cents. Pub- 
lished by Sherman, French & Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


“Carola Woerishoffer: Her Life and 
Work.” 


College professors, directors of col- 
leges, eminent publicists, prominent 
settlement workers, labor union lead- 
ers, and industrial workers of New 
York, have joined to make this little 
book a modest tribute of appreciation 
of the noble and helpful character of 
Carola Woe1ishoffer, who, as a sim- 
ple volunteer, joined the cause “to 
learn and to help” improve social con- 
ditions in Manhattan. Miss Woeris- 
hoffer entered the settlement and labor 
movements shortly after she had grad- 
uated from Bryn Mawr College. 
Thereafter all the energy of her in- 
tense character was devoted to amelio- 
rating industrial injustice. She ren- 
dered substantial work in investigat- 
ing the horrible Triangle fire, in the 
shirt waist strike, in gathering practi- 
cal evidence required by the Consum- 
ers’ League in its searching investiga- 
tions. As Miss Woerishoffer was very 
wealthy, she was able to render assist- 
ance to the cause in great and almost 
hopeless crises, all in an effacing 
Christian spirit. Her tireless labor 
“to learn and to help” was cut short 
in an automobile accident while mak- 
ing important investigations for. the 
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Bureau of Industries and Immigration. 
Ida Tarbell has written a sympathetic 
appreciation as an introduction to the 
little volume. 

Published by the class of 1907 of 
Bryn Mawr College, Miss Foster, 
Greenwich House, 26 Jones street, 
New York. 

“The Violet Book.” By D. Allen- 

Brown. 

Two young women, who have made 
wonderful experiments with their vio- 
let nurseries, give us, in this little 
manual, the garnered wisdom of about 
nine years of work as violet growers. 
They have elaborated a kind of violet 
calendar, noting the operations to be 
carried out on the violet farm through- 
out the months. The book has the 
charm of perfect simplicity and direct- 
ness, and the value of the first essential 
for a theoretical treatise—knowledge 
born of practical experience and effort. 

Illustrated with ten plates in color. 
Published by John Lane Co., New 
York. 


“The Mystery of the Barranca,” by 
Herman Whitaker, author of “The 
Planter.” 


A story of present-day Mexico, mir- 


roring the resentment felt by the 
Mexicans at the advent of the gringo 
and his methods. Two young Ameri- 
can engineers, developing a mine are 
in constant danger from their neigh- 
bors, which is not lessened by the in- 
terest that the niece of a rich land- 
owner takes in them. The breaking 
of the great Barranca dam brings all 
the influences for and against the for- 
eigners to a climax. 

Published by Harper 
New York. 


& Brothers, 
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“The Life and Letters of William Cob- 
bett in England and America.” By 
Lewis Melville. 

This biography is based mainly up- 
on unpublished correspondence, gath- 
ered from many sources, including let- 
ters to Queen Caroline, Joseph Bona- 
parte, Talleyrand, Pitt and many 
others. This is the first exhaustive 
biography of a man who, “born at the 
plough-tail,” raised himself to a posi- 
tion from which for years he exercised 
an influence as far-reaching as that of 
any personage in the kingdom. 

In two volumes, with two photogra- 
vures and numerous other illustrations. 
Published by John Lane Company, 
New York. 


Important Books of 1912. 

On the American Library Associa- 
tion’s just issued list of most import- 
ant books of 1912—from the stand- 
point of desirability of purchase for 
the small library—are included Helen 
Nicolay’s “Personal Traits of Abra- 
ham Lincoln,” Jean Webster’s “Daddy 
Long Legs,” Alice Hegan Rice’s “A 
Romance of Billy-Goat Hill,” and Jack 
London’s “Smoke Bellew.” 


“The Story of Panama.” 

The Century Company is soon to 
publish “The Story of Panama.” The 
author is Farnham Bishop, son of the 
Secretary of the Isthmian Canal Com- 
mission; and the book is written there- 


‘fore with authority. The book gives 


not only the detailed story of the pres- 
ent vast undertaking, but the interest- 
ing history of the canal zone up to the 
time the United States began work 
there. The complete and readable 
narration will be lavishly illustrated. 








See page 323. 
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